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In the ordinary way there are two methods of cooling milk. One of them is just to wait. 
The other is that adopted by our charlady for hot tea as being a trifle more scientific —a stream of cool air is 
ejected from the p/eura (the lungs), travels along the trachea (wind pipe) and reaches the liquid. Neither of these 
methods is favoured by the milk industry, which uses special cooling apparatus . 


and easy to keep clean; it must not affect the milk, and the milk must not affect it. 


of manipulation with tubes made from stainless steel gave the answer. Any 
manufacturer who is getting hot and bothered about a similar problem can 


obtain cooling and soothing advice from the Steel Tubes Advisory Centre. 


Tus: [NVESTMENTS LUMITED sree: ruses sovisony conser, 


ASTON : BIRMINGHAM - ENGLAND Manufacturers who need advice or information on any job where 


steel tubes might help will find the Steel Tubes Advisory Centre ready to asstst in every possible way. 
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SATURDAY, 


JANUARY 24, 1942. 


THE TWO MEN ON WHOM THE FATE OF NATIONS HANGS: GENERALS SIR ARCHIBALD WAVELL AND; CLAUDE AUCHINLECK 
IN CONSULTATION. THEY DIRECT THE TWO CRITICAL AREAS OF THE WAR FROM LIBYA TO THE PHILIPPINES. 


General Sir Archibaid Wavell, who was appointed to the new command, to embrace 
Burma, Singapore, Malaya and the Dutch East Indies, at the suggestion of President 
Roosevelt on January 2, selected Java and established his headquarters there on 
January 15. This wide command gives him supreme authority, by land, sea and air, 
over the tenuous Malayan peninsula and the straggling Dutch and British islands 
of the East Indies. The Dutch authorities, who hailed the General's appointment 
with enthusiasm, commented on the wisdom of his selection of Java, rather than 
Singapore, so gravely menaced by the Japanesg¢ comparatively easy penetration of 


Malaya. Further British reverses were obviously foreseen by that master of with- 
drawal and sudden attack. General Auchinleck—* the Auk "’—whose command to 
include the Middle Eastern Command brings Syria, Iraq and Iran under him, where 
he now handles the responsibility of frustrating any attempt of Germany to break 
through by way of Turkey or the Caucasus, although the latter danger has been 
removed for the present at least by Russia's brilliant feat of arms. The position thus 
is that India’s defences east and west are in the hands of two famous Cenerals, 
both having been until recently commanding in India. 








CHINA HAS 50,000 CADETS TRAINING TO BE OFFICERS. 
SUPPLEMENTED BY 





THEIR BREAKFAST CONSISTS OF SLICES OF BREAD; VEGETABLES AND ONE BOWL 
AMONG SIX. THEY SIT AT TABLES SUNK IN THE GROUND. 


HE war in the Pacific has brought 

the Chinese armies, which have 
withstood Japan's worst for over four 
years, into the limelight. Their 
smashing blows inflicted at Changsha 
on January 8-14, killing over 45,000 
Japs and routing the rest, on the first 
occasion when the Chinese faced the 
enemy with superior gun-power, is only 
one indication of what Marshal Chiang- 
Kai-Shek can do, given the chance. 
On January 14 a Chungking official 
spokesman offered Britain help: 
“China is ready to bring all her 
resources, man-power and weapons to 
bear on the battle of the South Seas. 
Singapore must be defended."’ General 
Wavell paid a personal visit to Chiang- 
Kai-Shek, with his Staff, at the end 
of December, and on January 3, In 
announcing a unified supreme com- 
mand of the Allies, the Chinese 
generalissimo accepted the command 
of the Chinese Empire, with Thailand 
and French Indo-China. Since then 
reports have come to hand of big 
Chinese forces moving on Burma and 
Thailand. The Marshal commands 
in China to-day fiye million first-line 
troops and a further twelve million 
trained second-line soldiers. Chiang- 


Kai-Shek, China's amazing military 
(Continued above on right. 
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THEIR RATIONS PROVIDE ONLY TWO MEAGRE MEALS A DAY, OCCASIONALLY 


DUCKS THEY REAR IN THEIR LITTLE LEISURE TIME. 





CHEERING THEIR 
INSTRUCTORS GRADUATE AT WHAMPOA 


Jan. 24, 1942 


CHINA’S FUTURE 


ARMY LEADERS: 
50,000 CADETS’ 
SPARTAN TRAINING. 





Continued.} 

genius, has absolute confidence in 
his armies, which only lack of proper 
equipment has kept ‘so long on 
the defensive. These photographs 
indicate the Spartan training of the 
young men selected to be officers, 
taken at Sian, one of the nine military 
training centres. Here 10,000 cadets 
at a time are trained, over a two-year 
course, and then become lieutenants. 
Réveillé is at 4.15 a.m., then parade, 
study until 8 a.m. breakfast. study again 
until noon, rest for two hours, more 
work, the second and last frugal meal 
being at 4.30 p.m., and finally bed at 
8.30 p.m. A cadet’s keep costs about 
a dollar (4s. 2d.) a month, and he is 
paid 7}d. or 7s 6d. per annum. They 
are literate and mostly graduates of 
junior high schools, drawn from all 


‘sections. Our photographs were taken 


by Mr. Carl Mydans and appeared 
in the U.S. magazine “ Life.’ 





CARRYING MACHINE-GUNS AND AMMUNITION, CADETS PARADE IN A  BENT- KNEE 
THEIR AGES VARY FROM EIGHTEEN TO TWENTY-FIVE. 


EQUIVALENT OF 7hv. PER MONTH. 
MILITARY ACADEMY. 
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CHINA’S FUTURE ARMY OFFICERS: CADETS IN SHELTER, WITH BRICK BEDS, AWAITING INSPECTION OF KIT. THEY 
UNDERGO SEVERE TRAINING FOR TWO YEARS BEFORE BECOMING LIEUTENANTS IN CHINA’S ARMY OF SEVENTEEN MILLIONS. 
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UR seventeenth-century ancestors had a word for 


it. Wheneve7s terrestrial events seemed to be. 


taking a course dictated by a high power—when 
arrogance was humiliated, greed punished, cruelty 
avenged—they spoke of the Hand of God going along 
with it. Reading the news from the Eastern Front 
to-day, that phrase keeps recurring in the mind. In 
the frozen deserts and forests of Russia, amid semi- 
Arctic darkness and howling, icy gales of unimagin- 
able intensity, we are witnessing the performance of 
a vast tragedy of which men are the actors, but eternal 
and superhuman forces the authors. Nor is it being 
played for the first time. It is a drama as old as 
recorded time. It concerns the fate meted out by 
the gods to mortals who, intoxicated by their own 
prowess and good fortune, reckon themselves gods 
and superior to the laws that govern mortal existence. 


The essential elements of this tragedy are those 
made familiar by the technique of Greek and Shake- 
spearean drama. The story 
is always the same, though 
with infinite variations. A 
man of great natural gifts 
who has risen to supreme 
power, after a period of 
unbroken and _ dazzling 
prosperity, commits on 
some gigantic scale an act 
of presumption and folly 
which involves him and 
all those committed to his 
cause in an _ appalling 
downfall from which his 
efforts and theirs are un- 
availing to save him. By 
his own action—one only 
slightly dissimilar to those 
that he has employed with 
success on countless pre- 
vious occasiong—he pre- 
cipitates a chain of frightful 
consequences which  ac- 
cumulate and descend upon 
him like an _ avalanche. 
When Hitler advanced 
into Russia, boastfully ~ 
selecting the very day of 
Napoleon's ill-fated pass- 
age of the Niemen, he 
declared that he was 
launching the __ greatest 
march in history. In the 
sense that it was on the 
largest scale ever recorded, 








By ARTHUR BRYANT. 


Germans held Leningrad in an iron grip and were 
almost at the gates of Moscow. 


For here is the recurrent miracle: the Hand of 
God going along with it. It takes nothing from the 
moral and physical grandeur of the Russian achieve- 
ment that the prime architect of that mighty force’s 
discomfiture was the pride and folly of Hitler himself. 
Those whom the gods wish to destroy, they first 
render mad. They place in their bloody and -pre- 
sumptuous hands instruments with which to slay 
themselves. It still did not lie in the power of the 
shrewd and patient Stalin and the heroic soldiers of 
the Red Army to defeat the armies of the Reich 
six months ago. It was Hitler himself who placed 
it in their power to do so. We do not yet know how 
fatal the scrape may prove into which the inspired 
leader of the German people has plunged himself and 
his countrymen by those intuitions which he claims 
to be divine, but which now seem in retrospect the 
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enemy, they retreated 400 miles in the face of an 
army at first twice as numerous, infinitely better 
equipped and commanded by the greatest military 
genius of all time. At the end of that retreat the 
Russians were more capable of an offensive than at 
the beginning. It was a superb achievement, only 
equalled, if not surpassed, by that of the Red Army 
in 1941. Meanwhile, though the full truth was not 
known to Europe or even to the Russians until many 
months afterwards, the Grande Armée suffered the 
most appalling hardships and losses. Nearly three- 
quarters of its personnel perished before it reached 
Moscow. Battle, typhus, gangrened* wounds, the 
action of partisans and Cossacks in the rear and the 
failure of the French supply system, reduced Napoleon’s 
splendid force to a shadow of itself. The interminable 
dark forests, the depressing and barbaric monotony 
of the Russian landscape to Western eyes, the sluggish, 
polluted streams that alone afforded water to the 
conqueror’s hosts, the swarms of death-dealing insects 
that rose from the malarial 
swamps, all fought against 
the high, shining star of Nap- 
oleon. But, like Hitler, the 
impatient Emperor could 
not bring himself to stay his 
advance in time. When he 
entered Moscow to await the 
Russian submission that 
never came, the gilding was 
already off the eagles. 


But the agony of the 
long advance was su 
and obliterated by the 
greater agony of _ the 
retreat. Early in Novem- 
ber the Russian winter 
afforded one of those 
periodic forestalments of 
its own later self that 
occur in the intervals 
of the pre-Christmas fogs 
and thaws. Owing to 
his failure to force Kut- 
usofi’s lines at Malo- 
Jaroslawitz and secure a 
more hospitable line of 
retreat by Kaluga, Nap- 
oleon was forced back 
to the already exhausted 
and  corpse-strewn road 
by which he had come: 
the main Moscow - Vilna 


istory would appear to be repeating itself in no uncertain manner. The long line of highway by Mojaisk, Boro- 


he was right. But there Imperial troops, eae over the ‘ageesvned 5 lains of —_ is strangely reminiscent of Hitler’s armies of to-day, and, but for dino, Viasma and Smolensk. 


was nothing new, as he 
seemed to suppose, about 
his enterprise. His was the oldest of all marches: 
the march of pride that goes before a fall. Many 
a conqueror has made it and seen his invincible 
armies fade away : 


And ships, by thousands, lay below, 

And men in nations; all were his! 

He counted them at break of day— 

And when the sun set, where were they ? 


In Hitler’s case the parallel with an immediate 
predecessor was, it would seem, almost deliberately 
chosen. Where Napoleon had failed, he supposed 
that he, greater than Napoleon, would succeed. After 
his successive victories—unbroken save for the un- 
accountable resistance of island Britain—the primitive 
power of Russia could not possibly withstand him. 
A brief campaign on a prodigious scale would bring 
the Muscoyites to their knees. He had at his com- 
mand the most astonishing military machine ever 
devised by man. It was perfect in every detail : 
irresistible in its majestic might. All Europe, save 
Britain and Russia, bowed broken and trembling 
before it. And with the inevitable collapse of Russia, 
the conqueror would acquire an empire stretching 
from the Atlantic to the Pacific. So Hitler argued 
and so Napoleon had argued before him. Nothing 
in the world could withstand on its own element the 
instrument of force he had created. That was less 
than six months ago. And how true it seemed at the 
time: how true even seven weeks ago, when the 


the uniforms, might well serve as an illustration for some 
de Gros, was one of Napoleon’s most ardent admirers, a most of his work was 


wildest of midsummer lunacies. But every day 
brings growing evidence that it is a very terrible one. 
The German Army, so fresh and confident last June, 
is suffering the tortures of the damned. It was 
Hitler’s hand—guided, indeed, by superior power— 
which sentenced it to torture. 


Though we wisely refuse to count on any repetition 
of that miracle, it is natural to recall how Napoleon, 
at the prompting of divine justice and by the daunt- 
less valour and resolution of the Russian people, 
totally destroyed his own Grande Armée. On June 22, 
1812, it crossed the Russian frontier, 610,000 strong. 
Its purpose was to bring the Russian Army to battle 
at the earliest possible moment and annihilate it. 
Scarcely anyone, except the Russians themselves, 
whose mood was one of sober resolution and faith in 
the face of great odds, believed that Napoleon could 
be thwarted. The British, it is true, with Spanish 
guerilla help, had halted his Marshals in the Iberian 
Peninsula. But the record of every other European 
Power, including Russia itself, for nearly twenty years 
had been one of repeated failure to stand up to the 
French. But the Russians knew that in addition to 
their now unshakeable resolve never to yield, they 
had two allies—time and space. Under the leader- 
ship of Barclay de Tolly they fell steadily and doggedly 
back across the immense distances of their country. 
Without a battalion having been broken or a single 
standard taken, and with a loss in guns and prisoners 
no heavier than that which they inflicted on the 


r correspondent’s dispatch from the Eastern Front. 
dedicated to the glorification of 


awe a, pool a Here on this historic cor- 
ridor of death, the French 
experienced what they had been told by their Russian 
prisoners, but had not been able to conceive: “ In 
fifteen days you will see your nails drop from your 
fingers, and your muskets fall from your hands.” 
This was now literally fulfilled. The clear sky and 
bright, frosty nights of early November gave way to 
a polar darkness and to an ocean of ever-falling snow. 
Then the wind rose, howling through the forests and 
sweeping over the plains like an eternal charge of 
icy spectres. Men who a few days before had been 
the bravest of the brave found their wills and limbs 
numbed : to fall was never to rise, and even round 
the bivouac fires thousands died every night. The 
drifting snow soon made them tombs of ice. Some- 
times the Cossacks, riding into the French columns, 
found no resistance from men who, trudging like 
frostbound idiots in a dream; seemed oblivious of the 
swords that rose and fell along their ranks. The 
indomitable resolution of Napoleon and the splendid 
discipline of the Imperial Guard—better clad and 
cared for than their wretched comrades—preserved 
for a time some semblance of military discipline and 
fighting power. But these only postponed and could 
not avert the inevitable end. The Grande Armée 
was totally destroyed, and though its prestige long 
hid from Napoleon’s allies and enemies alike the in- 
credible truth, and though the great Emperor raised 
new armies from the exhausted body of France and 
Europe to wage failing war for another year, the 
aggressor’s magic power was broken. It had been 
shattered by his own deed. 
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NEW U.S. CRUISER; ALLIED CONFERENCES; ELECTRIC 
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A NEW CRUISER FOR THE UNITED STATES NAVY: THE 6000-TON “‘ ATLANTA,” 
ON DECEMBER 24. DESIGNED SPEED, 38 KNOTS. 


A further important addition has recently been made to the U.S. Navy cruiser force by the commissioning 

of the “Atlanta.” One of a class of four laid down in 1940, she carries twelve 5S-inch, 38cal. (dual- 

purpose ) guns, mounted in triple turrets, and twelve smaller guns. Of torpedo-tubes she has six 21-inch, 

in triple deck mountings, and carries two or three aircraft, with catapult. A sister-ship, “‘ Juneau,”’ was 
launched in October 1941. 


COMMISSIONED 





THE PICTURE OF THE WEEK AT THE NATIONAL GALLERY: REMBRANDT’S 
* MARGARETHA TRIP,” 


RECENTLY PRESENTED TO THE NATION, AND NOW ON VIEW, 


The Trustees of the National Gallery have decided to place on exhibition the Rembrandt 
portrait of Margaretha Trip, recently acquired by the National Arts Collections Fund. The 
picture is taken down each night and placed with other Gallery pictures in a very strong 
shelter. The Trustees are considering the suggestion that one picture a week should be 
exhibited in this way, an idea which will undoubtedly appeal to the art-loving public. 


*‘ MORRISON " SHELTER: SHOWING THE TWO BEDS, ONE ABOVE THE 
WITH SLEEPING ACCOMMODATION FOR FOUR PEOPLE. 


This new type of indoor shelter can accommodate twice as many people as an ordinary ‘ Morrison” 

shelter. It is constructed like the original one, but is 4ft. Jin. high, and is fitted with two double 

beds, one above the other. This new type “ Morrison” will be distributed only to those areas where 

‘Morrison’ shelters are available, and will be supplied free to householders whose income is not more 
than £350 a year. Purchase price is £9 10s. 


THE TWO-TIER OTHER, 
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NEWS 


LOCOMOTIVE. 


A NEW ELECTRIC LOCOMOTIVE FOR MIXED TRAFFIC: SHE HAD A TRIAL RUN ON THE SOUTHERN 
RAILWAY RECENTLY, AND SHOULD PROVE A GREAT SUCCESS. 


A new electric locomotive, which can pull trains at 75 miles an hour, is to come into service on the 

Southern Railway. The great advantage of this type of engine over a steam locomotive is, that it can 

run a week without overhaul—a steam engine has to be cleaned out daily—and can thus haul passenger 

carriages during the day, and goods-trucks at night. These locomotives are said to be able to pull 
tons. 








OUTRAGES IN THE 
OF THE CONFERENCE 


OPPRESSED COUNTRIES: A 
AT ST. JAMES’S PALACE, 


ALLIES TELL OF NAZI GENERAL VIEW 


Representatives of nine Allied countries, overrun or subjugated by Hitler, signed a declaration setting 

out the punishment of Axis criminals as one of their major war aims. Seated on the left side of the 

table, and reading from left to right, are: M. Bogomolov (U.S.S.R.), Mr. King (China), Mr. Biddle (U.S.A.), 

Mr. Eden (United Kingdom), Mr. Massey (Canada), Mr. Bruce (Australia), Mr. crcen (New Zealand), 

Mr. Waterson (Union of South Africa), and the Duke of Devonshire (India). ‘coland was the prime 
mover in this conference, which was organised by the occupied countries themselves. 


AN EVENT OF HISTORIC 
BALKAN STATES. 


SIGN A PACT OF UNION, IMPORTANCE 


FOR THE FUTURE OF THE 


there was signed at the Foreign Office in London a Union Pact between Greece 

our picture shows the signatories and witnesses to this historic event. Left to right 

Nintchitch (Yugoslav Foreign Secretary), M. Yovanovitch { Yugos av 

M. Simopoulos (Greek Foreign Secretary). 
yeorge of the Hellenes 


GREECE AND YUGOSLAVIA 


On january 15, 1942, 
and Yugoslavia, and 
(seated) are Mr. Anthony Eden, M 
Prime Minister), M. Tsouderos (Greek Prime Minister), and 
On another page is a picture of King Peter of Yue wlavia and King 
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SINGAPORE’S LAST DEFENCE LINE: THE STRAITS AND CAUSEWAY. 


NOMA AEA ALAA AEE 


THE HALF-MILE-LONG CONCRETE CAUSEWAY WHICH LINKS JOHORE WITH 
SINGAPORE, VIEWED FROM THE MALAYAN MAINLAND. IT IS 60 FT. IN WIDTH. 
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4 JOHORE BAHRU, CAPITAL OF JOHORE STATE AND SEAT OF THE SULTAN. 
TO SINGAPORE IS SEEN AT THE FOOT OF THE PHOTOGRAPH. 


SINGAPORE’S AIRPORT, WEST OF THE CITY, ON THE SOUTH OF THE ISLAND. THE CAUSEWAY 


THERE ARE TWO OTHER AERODROMES, AT SELETAR AND TENGAH. 
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ANOTHER VIEW OF JOHORE CAUSEWAY, WITH THE PENANG EXPRESS PASSING ALONG, SINGAPORE BEING ITS SOUTHERN TERMINUS. THIS, THE ONLY LIFE-LINE BETWEEN 
THE FORCES IN MALAYA AND SINGAPORE, STRADDLING THE HALF-MILE-WIDE STRAIT, CARRIES ALSO A 26-FOOT-WIDE ROAD. 


Behind the retreating British forces stand the Straits of Johore, the final defence 
line of Britain's great fortress in the Far East, on which millions have been lavished 
in past years. If the British forces should be driven across the Straits, the Japanese 
would be able to continue their attack with powerful air advantages, having possession 
of all our aerodromes on the mainland, and able to shell the defences of the island 
as well as the city of Singapore, ten miles to the south. In the grave situation 


in which the defenders of the fortress now find themselves, is the further complication 
of the heterogeneous mass of peoples inhabiting Singapore, of whom the British constitute 
not much more than one per cent. Attempts to occupy the island should result in 
grave casualties to the Japs, unless they succeed in making surprise landings as happened 
in Hong Kong. Information regarding the situation in Singapore is scanty, although 
the populace have shown calmness under severe raids, which have steadily increased. 
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JAPAN’S THRUST TOWARDS SINGAPORE: THE TERRAIN IN SOUTH MALAYA. 



























































THE SCENE OF DESPERATE FIGHTING AND CONTINUOUS RETREATS IN MALAYA, AS THE JAPANESE THRUST BACK 
THE HARD-PRESSED IMPERIAL FORCES: A RELIEF MAP OF JOHORE STATE AND SINGAPORE ISLAND. 





After continuous withdrawals over six weeks, it was hoped that the defence would railway from Thailand to Penang), which throughout have forced withdrawals, by 
be stabilised when the Australians, under Major-General Gordon Bennett, took over eluding our patrols, owing to shortage of air protection and lack of naval aid. On 
the Pownall Line, last and strongest natural defence barrier in Malaya. The Pownall January 19 the Japanese claimed to have occupied Pontian Besar, a small port, 
Line runs along the River Muar, on the west, to the river Eudau on the east, and only 25 miles from the Johore Straits. A last retreat are the Johore Hills, which 
is less than 100 miles across. The gap in the centre, at Segamat, held in strength dominate Singapore Island. Any possible relief from Burma seemed unlikely, for on 
by the Australians, was the weakest point, but they held it and inflicted heavy losses January 19 the Japanese captured Tavoy port, and aerodrome, the British retreating 
on the enemy. This position, however, was endangered by further Japanese infil- north. Our map is by courtesy of the Malayan Information Agency. The circles 


trations down the west coast, being carried in flat-bottomed barges (brought by indicate points of the compass. 
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POLISH SOLDIERS IN RUSSIA: AN ARMY OF 100,000 MEN. 





A MARCH-PAST OF A POLISH ARMY REGIMENT IN RUSSIA. 





POLISH ARTILLERY IN RUSSIA. EQUIPMENT HAS BEEN SENT BY THE ALLIES. 
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SOME OF POLAND’S CAVALRY NOW FIGHTING WITH THE RED ARMY. 








GENERAL SIKORSKI WITH A POLISH WOMEN’S AUXILIARY UNIT IN RUSSIA. 


From Great Britain and America more and more equipment is being sent to Russia for the six 
Polish divisions now fighting with the Red Army. Apart from weapons 100,000 British battle- 
dresses have been sent, and while he was in Russia recently General Sikorski, the Polish Prime 
Minister and Commander-in-Chief, received a telegram from the British War Office stating that 
further equipment would soon follow. Originally only the formation of two Polish divisions on 
the Eastern Front was contemplated, but M. Stalin readily consented that the number should 
be raised to six. These soldiers of Poland, despite the terrible hardships they and their country 
have suffered in recent times, are in good heart; their morale is high, and they are likely to 
play a big part in that final victory which for them will mean the liberation of their country 
and the building up of Poland as a great and independent State. Poland’s gratitude to her 
Allies has already been expressed by General Sikorski, who has earnestly thanked those who have 
sent and are sending money and equipment to the Polish Army in Russia. 
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GERMANS TRAPPED IN “THE HUMAN FLOOD.” 


Like the German soldiers.in Russia, the German Press now appears to be suffering from cold feet, 
and a special article in a number of papers states: “‘The onrushing enemy must be stopped, no 
matter when, where or how, under the pitiless conditions of a mid-Continental climate. None 
of the German defenders knows when the human flood which surges round him will stop. None 
has any illusions.” So far as illusions are concerned it would seem probable that quite a lot 
are dead and dying among the German people, and, even making every allowance for Robot-like 
minds and docile obedience, some there must be who, remembering General Hitler’s remarks 
about the armies of Russia being already beaten, are now wondering where “‘ the human flood ”’ is coming 
from. The article goes on: ‘“ Everyone at the front knows that, constantly faced with fresh 
enemy waves, each successive day of these defensive battles will bring more difficulties.” And, 
incidentally, more difficulties for the German propagandists, who are now floundering between 
past boasts and future disasters. 





GERMAN INFANTRY SURROUNDED BY THEIR DREAD ENEMY, GENERAL WINTER. 











THE SHAPE OF WORSE THINGS TO COME: GERMAN SOLDIERS IN KHARKOV. 





- > 
NATURES PANZER TRAP: SNOW AND MIRE ON THE ROAD OF RETREAT. 
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PANZER-STRAFING FROM THE AIR: RUSSIA’S ANSWER TO THE BLITZKRIEG. 


DRAWN BY OUR SpEcIAL Artist G. H. Davis. 


TYPES OF RUSSIAN AIRCE 
FOR. GROUND ATTACK 


THE LATEST TYPE 
“ILIUCHIN™ 
TWIN -ENGINE 

LIGHT 


4 FIGHTER- 
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LOW-FLYING AIRCRAFT WHICH HAVE MAULED 


THE PANZERS IN RUSSIA: METHODS OF ATTACK ILLUSTRATED. 
experts that the antidote to the German Panzer the ground and armed with the 35-mm. 
aircraft cannon which fires an armour-piercing shell capable of penetrating the toughest 


protected against machine-gun fire from 


It is now accepted by many 
divisions and their multitudinous adjuncts in the way of mechanised transport of all | 
kinds, is a well-armed and armoured low-flying ground-attack aeroplane. The Russians | armour turrets of the German tanks. The technique of ground attack is illustrated 


were quick to recognise this, and their new attack fighters and medium bombers are above, and from our artist's drawing it is easy to appreciate what a very elusive 
designed with an eye to their use on occasion for low-level attacks on enemy columns. target is a fast, low-flying aeroplane. The gunners have hardly time to sight, let 
Russian aircraft have played havoc with the German tanks and mechanised vehicles alone hit their target, especially when the ‘plane is in the hands of a skilled pilot 
the snowbound roads. It is stated that the Soviet have recently | able to make use of every scrap of cover, provided by woods, buildings, hills, smoke, 
* Stormoviks "’ and the latest twin-engine and so forth. Large numbers of such ‘planes, bombing and machine-gunning from 
machines are said to be heavily point-blank range, may well prove to be the most effective answer of all to the bisiskrieg 


retreating along 
been using large numbers of the successful 


attack bombers. designed by Iliuchin. The latter 
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HE news which comes from Malaya 
as I write these words is a trifle 
better, though the writer of the com- 
muniqué has been careful to point out 
that the genera] situation remains un- 
changed. Australian troops have taken 
over from the Indian formations which 
have borne the burden of the battle so 
far, and borne it in the type of bush 
fighting to which the Indian soldier has_ rarely 
taken as he takes to mountain or to desert warfare. 
The relief was evidently carried out as it frequently 
was in our retirements before the German offensives 
of 1918, by establishing a defensive position to the 
rear and passing the relieved troops through it, thus 
avoiding the risk of a hostile assault falling upon the 
outposts when the change-over was in progress. One 
local clash between Japanese and Australians occurred, 
all to the advantage of the latter. It is comforting in 
itself, but in itself has no effect on the general position, 
which remains very 
grave, and at best 
will continue to be 
so for soine time to 
come. Nevertheless, 
though I will not 
prophesy smooth 
things, I do venture 
to foresee a much 
stiffer resistance 
than the Japanese 
have hitherto 
encountered. In 
particular, as they 
approach Singapore 
they are likely to 
meet more opposi- 
tion in the air. But, 
make no _ doubt 
about it, we are now 
fighting on a slender 
margin. We have 
bartered space for 
time, and have not 
managed to exact 
good payment out 
of the _ bargain, 
though what we 
have gained is not 
to be despised. 
Now we have little 
of this capital left 
to sell. 

Meanwhile, how- 
ever, the Japanese, 
who came out’ of 
their original bold 
ventures with little 
loss, have been 
suffering steadily in- 
creasing casualties 
at sea, though we 
have to admit that 
it is our Dutch and 
American allies 
whom we _ have 
chiefly to thank for 
this. The _ stout- 
hearted resistance 
of the Americans 
and Filipinos on the 
island of I.uzon has 
also been of great 
assistance to us, 
while our debt to 
the forces of the 
Netherlands East 
Indies is one which 
must never be for- 
gotten. So far, the 
waters round Singa- 
pore itself havebeen 
kept relatively free, 
though .we cannot 
count upon the con- 
tinuance of this 
state of affairs. The 
enemy is evidently 
trying to extend 
his hold upon Borneo in order to establish fresh bases on 
its coast. It is possible that Sumatra may be his next 
objective, though that would be very much more 
difficult to attain. In any event, it seems likely that 
an investment of Singapore, rather than direct frontal 
assault upon the fortress from the land, will be the 
enemy's immediate aim, though it must not be for- 
gotten that the Japanese command is in a hurry, 
nor that it is inspired by a highly adventurous spirit. 
The Japanese are accustomed to taking big risks, and 
their successes in the south-west Pacific are not likely 
to make them more cautious, though their serious 
reverse at Changsha at the hands of the Chinese 
should teach them that prudence in military affairs 
cannot for ever be flouted with impunity 
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he terrifying importance of Singa is i 
the fall of Singapore. More than half the worl woul rapidl a to be wound up again by the Ja 

y : is, baldly, the enem ft will 
British will find themselves fighting against frightful Side” “The heart of their defence is ingapore. But t't the fig 
will all be over. The firing in the streets of Singapore wil! be the death rattle of the British Fupete. " Every step in the Japanese advance against 


Singapore is shown in the map. The other indicates the counter-attack by the Allies. (Map: by Richard Faulkner and Tony Sodato.) 
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THE GREAT WORLD WAR: 
THE FIGHT FOR SINGAPORE. 


By CYRIL FALLS. 


I was recently asked the downright question 
whether we should hold or lose Singapore. It is one 
that is difficult to answer, because it depends upon 
several factors not fully known, and impossible to 
discuss if they were. Perhaps the fate of the fortress 
is fairly evenly balanced, with the odds somewhat 
in favour of its retention, unless we should be the 
victims of another such disastrous accident as the 
loss of our two capital ships. The loss of Singapore 
would be calamitous. It would immensely increase 
our difficulties in the Far East, and perhaps lengthen 
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THE. INVASION OF MALAYA BY THE JAPANESE ACCURATELY FORECAST IN JULY 1941: A REPRODUCTION OF A MAP PUBLISHED 
IN THE WELL-KNOWN AMERICAN WEEKLY, “ LIFE,”” ON JULY 21 LAST, WHICH ASTONISHINGLY FORETOLD EVERY MOVE ON SINGAPORE 
THE ENEMY HAS EMPLOYED SINCE HE ATTACKED MALAYA THROUGH INDO-CHINA AND 

In the amet. forecast, illustrated by four maps, < which ve 2 reproduce two here, appearing with an article in “ Life,” on July 21, last , the what 
shown b hese pages. It is not only rubber and tin that would be t with 

Emperor and his intense little a 

strike with overwhelming force. The 


y the maps on t 
one certainty is that, if japan strikes, 


the duration of the war. But I cannot believe that 
it would necessarily be fatal. If we were to be driven 
out of Singapore, we should not be driven into the 
wide ocean, and by a series of shifts and improvisations 
it should be possible to build up to the south and east 
some of the services and facilities which it provided. 
That, of course, implies that the archipelago should 
not have fallen into Japanese hands before Singapore 
itself, but this is a contingency very unlikely to occur. 
But the value of the base is so great that it behoves 
us to make great exertions, accept heavy sacrifices, 
and, if necessary, take large risks elsewhere, in order 
to maintain its use for ourselves, and to prevent the 
enemy employing even the shattered shell, which is 
all we should leave him. Hitherto we have, and I 


THAILAND EARLY IN DECEMBER. 
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think rightly,: withdrawn our troops 
from position to position rather than 
commit them to a decisive stand against 
the heavy odds with which they have 
been faced. We have thus, it would 
seem, avoided excessive losses, and now 
have the Indian formations which fought 
the first battles in hand as a reserve, and fit 
to go into action again after a period of 
rest. We have possibly a little more room in which we 
can safely manceuvre. After that, the time must come 
when we shall have to fight with the bitterest determin- 
ation to hold our ground, at whatever the cost. As I 
have said, we certainly have the power to put up a 
sterner fight as we approach Singapore, though the 
city itself is likely to suffer from the proximity of 
Japanese aircraft on the chain of captured aerodromes. 
I have been reviewing in my mind the whole 
problem of the defence of this fortress, and of the 
rich territory of Malaya, of which so much has passed 
into Japanese 
hands, in the light 
of the criticism 

‘ which has_ been 
directed against all 
the authorities con- 
cerned. In the first 
place, I find it 
rather remarkable 
that critics should 
express so much 
confidence about 
events of which they 


RPPORT can have little know- 
sor yey ledge. We do not 
PORE ATTACK yet know the exact 
circumstances sur- 


rounding the sortie 
of Sir Tom Phillips 
against the Japanese 
warships and trans- 
ports off the east 
coast of Malaya, or 
whether he set out 
with theexpectation 
of receiving some 
fighter support, of 
which he was de- 
prived by subse- 
quent Japanese 
attacks on our 
aerodromes. The 
Admiral himself was 
well known to be 
wedded tothetheory 
that warships could 
no longer operate 
close to hostile air 
bases without being 
provided withstrong 
fighter protection. 
It may well be that 
he made a grave 
error of judgment. 
But this able and 
distinguished sailor 
went down with his 
flagship, and con- 
sequently those who 
have been spattering 
mud on Sir Robert 
Brooke - Popham 
have spared him 
their abuse. The 
former Commander- 
in-Chief in the Far 
East may have 
been unwise to 
make some of the 
optimistic  state- 
ments designed to 
hearten the cosmo- 
politan and some- 
emotional 
population of Singa- 
pore, but it has 
been revealed that 
he was perturbed 
about the situation, 
and had represented his deficiencies with all the 
force at his command. He was originally sent 
out to the post in very different circumstances 
as about our best authority on combined operations. 
The final responsibility for his appointment was the 
Prime Minister's. Brooke-Popham had begun his 
distinguished career in the Army, and the experiment 
was made of placing him in command of both the 
military and air forces in the Far East. Possibly he 
had grown too old for his exacting task; at all 
events, it had been decided to relieve him, but 
his successor had not arrived when the blow fell. 
As to his early dispositions and manceuvres, he 
may again have made mistakes. I do not know ; 
nor do the critics. 
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Now let us look at the broader aspect of the sub- 
ject. The system of defence of Singapore was based 
on the co-operation of the three Services. Owing 
to our naval disaster, which cost us our airfields, it 
has depended, to a large extent, on one—the Army. 
That is a state of affairs which could hardly have 
been foreseen, and, if it could have been, would have 
been impossible to provide for. I have previously 
written, in the issue of January 3, that I consider our 
apportionment of resources had been, in general, 
correct. Would it have been possible to make our 
position in the Far East impregnable ? Probably it 
would, but possibly at the expense of the loss of 
Moscow, and perhaps even of that of Cairo and 
Alexandria. We should have looked fools in the eyes 
of the world if we had armed ourselves to the teeth 
thousands of miles away from the areas where opera- 
tions were taking place, and against a nation with 
which we were not at war, while we let down our 
allies in Europe for want of supplies, and denuded 
Egypt of its mobile defences. For it must be realised 
that at; the {time these essential decisions had to be 
made, some months back, there was not enough armour 
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in India. Surely another 50,000 or 100,000 men 
could easily have been spared for the defence of 
Singapore, which is one of India’s essential interests. 
Men, even men under arms, do not make an army, 
and in these days of specialisation, the ration strength 
mounts to astronomical figures before a comparatively 
modest number of fighting divisions can be put into 
the field. India is creating a big army, but at the 
moment she stands at the stage at which we in this 
country stood, say, a year ago. She is gathering her 
equipment, without which men éannot face a well- 
found army. In 1914, the fighting side of an army 
could be provided for if the men were armed with a 
rifle and bayonet apiece, issued with two machine- 
guns per battalion, and supported by a certain pro- 
portion of 18-pounder guns and 4°5-inch howitzers. 
Things are very different to-day, and to match men 
so equipped against forces provided with all the 
modern weapons for attack and defence would be a 
useless sacrifice. I do not say that some more troops 
could not have been sent from India, but I do say 
that to count heads in considering the resources of 
India, or any other nation, is an absurdity. 
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their views from the Prime Minister, and been over- 
borne, should be held up to obloquy and proclaimed 
to be the agents of reverses which they may well 
have foreseen and striven to avoid. The very composi- 
tion of our political life, the absence of figures com- 
parable to those who backed Mr. Lloyd George during 
the last war—and the War Cabinet was often verbose 
and ineffective even in his day—only serve to empha- 
sise Mr. Churchill’s importance and indispensability. 
No planning system, no reorganisation, however 
desirable, could deprive him of the last word and the 
final responsibility. 

Within the next few weeks, the acid test of our 
defensive power at Singapore will be over. From the 
Libyan desert to the outermost of the Dutch East 
Indies, we have established a sensible and practical 
system of command. We have placed the areas 
which flank and buttress India under the two com- 
manders who best understand India, and have most 
thoroughly proved their own merits in the field. We 
have narrowed the Indian command itself, so that the 
energies of its staff—under a very able administrator 
in Lieut.-General Morris—may be devoted to making 
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AN AMERICAN PROGNOSTICATION OF JAPANESE NAVAL AND AIR STRATEGICAL LINES OF ATTACK, WITH OIL THE DESIDERATUM, AND SHOWING THE ALLIES’ PROBABLE COUNTER-STRATEGY : 


THIS DIAGRAM-MAP (with THE ONE ON THE PAGE OPPOSITE) APPEARED IN THE NEW YORK 
HAND, SINGAPORE, MANILA, AND GUAM-——-THE LATTER CAPTURED—ARE TEMPORARILY, AT LEAST, POWERLESS TO ATTACK. 

REINFORCEMENTS AND A SAFE RETREAT FOR CRIPPLED SHIPS RETURNING 
behind the islands of Sumatra and Java, and extending to Timor and Port Darwin, whose narrow 
straits are easily mined. On this route crippled ships can limp safely back to bases. In conjunction 
with the Japanese naval movements, there is also the position of the American Fleet to be taken into 
account, which, if in sufficient strength, could threaten the Japanese communications now extending 
ths. This remarkable diagram-map appeared in the American journal “ Life,” as 


This map, which should be read in conjunction with that on the page opposi 
attack by the Allies, assuming that Singapore stood firm. The Japanese attack by sea and air, 
Saigon, attempts to seize the oilfields of the Dutch East Indies, but is counter-attacked 
Darwin, North Australia, and the important Dutch naval base of 
Surabaya, in Java. The enemy anticipated such movements by the capture of Guam—from whence 
land invasion of Malaya, and the direct 
The diagram shows also the Lame-Duck Line 


on Formosa and 
from Guam, Manila, Singapore, 


Tokio could be bombed—the encirclement of Manila, the 
attacks now proceeding against Borneo and Celebes. 


available to cover every point of possible weakness. 
Since then our factories, providentially uninterrupted 
by German bombing, have greatly increased both their 
output and the available stock in hand, though in this 
connection it must be remembered that our losses 
in material in the Middle East fighting have also 
been considerable. Some people are now asking : 
“Was Bardia worth Singapore ?’’ That is the sort 
of pointless question which does not admit of a direct 
yes or no, like the well-known: “‘ Have you left off 
beating your wife ?”’ 

Let us not forget that the Russian victories—and, 
indeed, to some extent the Libyan victory too—have 
left us in a position to take certain risks with regard 
to German action which would have been out of the 
question before these took place. We had to balance 
our priorities as wisely as we could, and this question 
of priorities has always been more difficult for us, 
though it has been distinctly eased in the past few 
months, than for Germany, with her vast resources. 
But, say the critics, there is an army of great strength 
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There is one more point about these criticisms. 
Nervous of the popularity of the Prime Minister, 
those who are willing to wound are yet afraid to strike. 
Their method is to declare that Mr. Churchill is a 
whale among minnows, a great man among nincom- 
poops--that seems to be the fashionable word, even 
in the House of Lords—and to put all the blame for 
setbacks upon his colleagues, his Service advisers, 
and his executants. Now, it is unfortunately true 
that there do not appear to be any Milners, Balfours, 
or Carsons in this war, and that there is no Smuts 
in Whitehall. But, just as Mr. Churchill was respon- 
sible for the appointment of Sir Robert Brooke- Popham 
to the Command-in-Chief in the Far East, so it is he 
who has had the last word in the assessment of 
priorities in all the different theatres of the war. 
This may not be an ideal situation, and I myself 
have often suggested that a change in our planning 
system was desirable. Yet it is the situation which 
exists, and it therefore becomes grossly unfair that 
men who, for all the critics know, have differed in 
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before the Japanese had actually seized Saigon, in Indo-China. 


the country into a central base and _training- 
ground. We have taken the original step, of which 
I believe I was the first public advocate, of 
demanding reinforcements for Burma from China, 
and these have already arrived. We may find it 
possible, with their aid, to strike at, or at all 
events, worry the Japanese lines of communication. 
I am far from pretending that we have made no 
errors, but I suggest that we should save some 
of the energies which are being devoted to carping 
and ill-informed criticism, and put them instead 
into the war effort. As I write, I have been 
watching my old Georgian railings being removed 
for scrap. I am sorry to lose them, but sorrier 
still to note that it seems necessary all the time 
for four men to observe and criticise, while the 
other two do the work. The four lookers-on have 
all probably made up their minds that the War Cabinet, 
the Service departments, and Sir Robert Brooke- 
Popham have shown themselves culpably lacking 
in drive. 
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SINGAPORE BOMBED BY THE JAPANESE: FIRST AIR-RAID PICTURES. 
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SINGAPORE BOMBED BY THE JAPS: WORKMEN CLEARING UP RAID DEBRIS. 











THE WRECKED TOWER OF A HEAVILY BOMBED BUILDING IN SINGAPORE. 





























ONE OF THE VICTIMS SEARCHING IN THE RUINS FOR HIS LOST POSSESSIONS. 














SINGAPORE STREET SCENE: TAMIL LABOURERS AT WORK AFTER A RAID. 














SOME OF THE DWELLING-HOUSES WRECKED BY THE JAPANESE BOMBERS. 


_—_. 





At 4 am. on December 8 the air war first came to Singapore; the sirens wailed 
and almost immediately the residents in certain districts heard the sound of 
falling and exploding bombs, and the crackle of anti-aircraft fire. The populace 
behaved with the greatest calm, and the civil defence workers—most of them 
Asiatics—earned the highest praise; air-raid wardens, fire-fighters, medical auxiliary 
volunteers, rescue squads and others went into action without delay. In_ his 








report on the raid Sir Shenton Thomas, Governor of the Straits Settlements, said : 
* The behaviour of the civilian population under this sudden attack was exemplary. 
There is only one thing for us to do, and that is to show ourselves worthy.” 
True to Axis “ principles," Japanese bombers, flying high, have _ repeatedly 
bombed Singapore without discrimination between military objectives and civilian 
property. (First four photographs by British Newsreel Pictures.) 
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GURKHAS AND KUKRIS: THE JAPANESE DREAD IN THE MALAYAN JUNGLE. 
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THE BLADE ARE USED AS SIGHTS WHEN THE KNIFE IS THROWN. IN THE SHEATH 


. THE KUKRI: 16 INCHES LONG FROM BUTT TO BLADE-TIP. THE NOTCHES ON 
i 
& IS AN EXTRA POCKET FOR A SHARPENING IMPLEMENT, 
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2 GURKHAS ARMED WITH TOMMY-GUNS. THE KUKRI IS USED AT CLOSE QUARTERS. ; g) A GURKHA OFFICER CARRYING OUT AN INSPECTION OF HIS MEN'S KUKRIS. 5 





as a Tommy's bayonet. The kukri may be used for many purposes, and at the 
present time its main use is to slash Japanese heads from Japanese shoulders. 
forces in Malaya, and were addressed to troops moving up into action against the One stroke is usually sufficient. Gurkha regiments are well acquainted with jungle 
Japanese. It would seem probably that when he spoke General Gordon Bennett fighting and these Indian troops have already performed prodigies of valour in 
was thinking of the Gurkhas and their kukris, the deadly curved knives which Malaya. The blade of the Gurkha's favourite weapon is a foot long; the notches 


much part of their equipment near the undle are a means of sighting wher air F a hrow 


“You chaps’ won't see any stand-up battle—it's going to be secret and silent.” 
The words are those of Major-General Gordon Bennett, G.O.C. the Australian 


these picked Indian troops carry, and are just as 
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THE IMPORTANCE OF JAVA IN THE PACIFIC WAR: ITS CHIEF TOWNS. 
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BUITENZORG, JAVA: THE NETHERLANDS INDIES SEAT OF GOVERNMENT SINCE 1746. 
FAMOUS FOR ITS BOTANICAL GARDENS, IN WHICH IS SITUATED THE GOVERNOR- 
GENERAL’S PALACE, AN IMPOSING, ONE-STOREYED BUILDING. 
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SURABAYA, THE COMMERCIAL CAPITAL OF THE DUTCH EAST INDIES, AND AN IMPORTANT 
NAVAL BASE: SURABAYA OWES ITS POSITION TO THE PEVELOPMENT OF THE SUGAR 
INDUSTRY IN EAST JAVA. 


BATAVIA (WELTEVREDEN): THE CAPITAL OF JAVA AND OF THE DUTCH EAST INDIES. 
WELTEVREDEN 18 THE RESIDENTIAL SECTION OF THE CITY, A PARK-LIKE, RESIDENTIAL 
SUBURB CONSISTING OF LARGE, COMFORTABLE BUNGALOWS, 


Java, one of the larger islands of that portion of the Malay archipelago which is 
distinguished as the Sunda Islands, is important politically and commercially as the 
seat of the Colonial Government of the Dutch East Indies, and now that the war 
has spread to the Far East, Java and its accompanying islands have become second 
in importance only to Singapore. Lying almost due south of Borneo, part of which 


BANDOENG, THE CAPITAL OF MID-PREANGER: A COMPARATIVELY NEW CITY, FOUNDED 
IN 1810 BY THE GOVERNOR-GENERAL, MARSHAL DAENDELS, WHO TRANSFERRED THE SEAT 


OF THE REGENCY FROM DAJENHKOLOT TO THE NEW SITE. 


ALAWAL 


park 


THE KALI MAS (GOLDEN RIVER), WHICH FLOWS THROUGH SURABAYA: OVERSEAS 
TRADE HAS RAPIDLY INCREASED OWING TO THE EXCELLENCE OF THE HARBOUR. 
THE TOWN HAS BEEN BUILT ON A LEVEL PLAIN. 


WELTEVREDEN, “QUEEN CITY OF THE EAST.” THE WHOLE DISTRICT 1S LIKE ONE 
HUGE PARK, WELL PLANNED AND SCRUPULOUSLY CLEAN. PROBABLY ONE OF THE MOST 
DISTINCTIVE CITIES IN THE ORIENT. 


is already in enemy hands, this island may well be the next proposed link in the 
chain of Japanese encirclement of Singapore. Surabaya, the important Dutch naval 
base in the east of Java, is one of the flattest areas in the island; the railway 
line joins it to Batavia and there is excellent sea communication from the port. 
Bandoeng is famous for the most important quinine factory in Java. 
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AIRCRAFT: THE U.S. “MARSTON STRIP.” 











#3 A PORTABLE AERODROME 
d STRIPS OF METAL 16 


IN THE MAKING: 
INS. WIDE, 10 FT. 


AMERICAN ENGINEERS LAYING 
LONG AND 1-8TH IN. THICK. 











TWIN-ENGINED U.S.A. BOMBERS TAKING OFF FROM A PORTABLE LANDING- 
FIELD COMPOSED OF WHAT IS KNOWN 


AS A “‘ MARSTON STRIP.” 



























AN AERIAL VIEW OF ONE OF THE U.S. PORTABLE LANDING-STRIPS. 
THE COMPONENT PARTS ARE CARRIED ACROSS COUNTRY BY LORRY 
AND THEN FASTENED TOGETHER AT THE CHOSEN SPOT. 
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“ pouGLas” 


MEDIUM 
METAL SCURFACE. 


BOMBER COMING TO REST ON THE CORRUGATED 
EACH OF THE STRIPS WEIGHS 65 LB. 
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APIDITY in the making of landing-grounds has proved of vital importance in the present 

war; the attacking power of aircraft increases as the range decreases, since the smaller the 
quantity of fuel carried the greater the bomb-load which can be used against the enemy. Aero- 
dromes or landing - fields as near the front-line operations as possible are therefore of paramount 
importance. Our pictures above illustrate the way in which our American Ailies are dealing with 
this problem, making use of what is known as a ‘ Marston Strip." These portable landing-grounds 
are made up of a number of slotted metal strips, each of which is 10 ft. long, 16 ins. wide, 1-8th in. 
thick, and weighing 65 Ib. Such landing-grounds can be used by the heaviest aircraft, and form 
an area approximately 150 ft. wide and 3000 ft. long. The advantages of such a device are obvious, 
strips necessary can be transported by lorries following up behind a 
for the fighters and 


since the metal rapidly 


bombers of the air arm 


advancing army and landing-grounds quickly created 
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FAMOUS BRITISH AIRCRAFT: NO. AVRO “MANCHE 


PAINTED BY OUR SPECIAL ARTIS 
Sempre ' ew x ong. ‘ ~ mn i > 


a 
a 
ous 





BOMBS GONE! FAR BELOW A SPEEDING “MANCHESTER” SMOKE AND 


The Avro ‘‘ Manchester" is of particular interest inasmuch as it marked a several occasions. Our picture shows one of these raids in progress; raids | fact 
half-way house from two- to four-engine types in the equipment of the R.A.F. | which have demonstrated the intention of the R.A.F. to keep immobilised is t 
Bomber Command, and it comes between the familiar ‘‘ Wellingtons," the German warships ‘‘ Scharnhorst,"’ ‘‘ Gneisenau"’ and ‘‘ Prinz Eugen.” The 
“ Whitleys"’ and ‘‘ Hampdens"’ and the now well-known “ Stirlings'’ and Avro ‘‘ Manchester"’ is a mid-wing monoplane, driven by two Rolls-Royce 
“ Halifaxes."" ‘‘ Manchesters"’ have struck hard at the enemy in many long- “Vulture "' engines, which are considerably more powerful than the famous 
distance raids, and the naval base at Brest has received their attention on “Merlin.” The design of the aircraft is essentially simple—an important 
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\NCHESTER” PULVERISING THE DOCKYARDS AT BREST. 


SPEcIAL ARTIST C. E. TURNER. 


> ; a 


E AND FLAMES BELCH UPWARDS FROM THE NAVAL BASE AT BREST. 


navigator, wireless operator, two gunners and (when seven are carried) another 


| factor in quantity production—and an example of this simplified construction 

is the system by which the whole bomb-load is carried in one large compart- wireless operator. The reliability and immense power of the “ Vulture 
ment in the fuselage. (The trap-doors of this compartment are shown open engines were detnonstrated not long ago, when a ‘ Manchester” limped home 
in our picture.) The interior of the “ Manchester"’ is very roomy and has from Berlin on one engine after the other had been hit by an A.-A. shell. The 
been found extremely comfortable by crews flying on long journeys. The aircraft itself proved its structural merit on another occasion when a‘‘ Manchester "’ 
number of the crew carried is either six or seven, comprising two pilots, got back from a raid minus a wing-tip and much of the starboard wing. 
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VIEW OF SOLLUM WITH FORT CAPPUZO IN THE BACKGROUND : 
AND THIS SUCCESS ISOLATED THE ENEMY 
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THE ENGLISH ADVANCE IN THE WESTERN DESERT: FROM DECEMBER 9, 1940, TO FEBRUARY 9, I94I. THE ARROWS 
DENOTE THE DIRECTION OF THE BRITISH THRUSTS FROM “THE EGYPTIAN BORDER TO EL AGHEILA. 
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HE surrender of 
Halfaya,so 

soon after the fall of 
Sollum, came as a 
surprise to most 
people. It was 
thought that the 
garrison could hold 
out for some con- 
siderable time should 
it receive supplies 
from the air, but at 
dawn on January 17 
two Italian and one 
German officer sur- 
rendered uncon- 
ditionally to General 
de Villers, command- 
ing the 2nd South 
African Division. 
Halfaya is not so 
much a pass as a 
ridge from the 
escarpment shelving 
into the sea, and the 
only way of approach 
is from the escarp- 
ment above. This 
position was one of 
extreme importance 
to the Germans; it 
secured them against 
any British advance 
into Libya by the 
coast route, and what 
is more, held up a 
large British force 
which could have 


Se 


VIEW OF A BOMBARD- 
MENT: THE ITALIAN 
CAPTION DOES NOT STATE 
WHERE THIS IS TAKING 
PLACE, BUT It Is 
PROBABLY AGAINST OUR 
POSITIONS AT SOLLUM, 


MAJOR —_— BACH, THE * 
SENIOR GERMAN OFFICER 
AT  HALFAYA: THE 
SOUTH AFRICANS WERE 
SURPRISED TO FIND 
HIM A CHAPLAIN AND 
NOT A STAFF OFFICER 
AS HAD BEEN PRE- 
SUMED BY rue | 
BESIEGERS. ; 


THE GULF OF SOLLUM 
ON THE LIBYAN-EGYPTIAN 
FRONTIER : A GERMAN 
AERIAL PHOTOGRAPH 
WHICH GIVES A GOOD 
IDEA OF THE DESERT- 
LIKE CHARACTER oF 
THE COAST. 
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ATTACK IN THE DESERT: 
OF ALL THE AXIS TROOPS. 
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THE CLEARING OUT OF THE SOLLUM POCKET WAS ANNOUNCED ON JANUARY THE GERMAN-ITALIAN COUNTER-OFFENSIVE: FROM MARCH 31 TO APRIL 13, I94I. A MAP TAKEN 
POSITION AT HALFAYA, WHICH SUBSEQUENTLY SURRENDERED. FROM AN ITALIAN PAPER AND USED IN COMPARISON WITH NO. I. 


been usefully em- 
ployed elsewhere. 
Furthermore, it 
forced our supply 
columns to make a 
detour of more than 
100 miles, instead 
of being able, to use 
two of the shortest 
roads from the 
coastal belt at Sidi 
Barrani and Sollum 
on to the escarp- 
ment ; one road 
passes by Sollum 
itself and the other 
by Halfaya Gap. 
General Georgis, who 
commanded the 
55th Savona Division 
at Halfaya, and the 
senior German officer, 
Major Bach, were 
well known to the 
besieging troops, and 
Major Bach was 
reputed to be the 
mainstay of the gar- 
rison's moral. It 
was assumed that 
he was a staff officer, 
but was discovered 
by the South Africans 
to be a_ chaplain. 
The fall of Halfaya 
means that there are 
no longer Axis troops 
in Eastern Libya. 


A VIEW OF SOLLUM: 
SHOWING CLEARLY THE 
EXCELLENT COASTAL 
ROAD WHICH WAS FOR 
so LONG CLOSED TO 
OUR ADVANCING TROOPS. 





GERMAN TROOPS ON THE 
HILLS AT SOLLUM: A 
TWISTING ROAD LEADS 
UP TO HALFAYA PASS, 
WHICH IS EMBEDDED IN 
THE STONY DUNES OF 
THIS HILLY COUNTRY 
AND STRONGLY 
FORTIFIED. 


A FORTRESS IN 

DESERT: A GERMAN 
MACHINE-GUN SOLDIER 
IN EL AGHEILA SCANS 
THE SURROUNDING 
COUNTRY FOR’ BRITISH 
PATROLS. THIS FORT 
1s ONE OF MANY SET 
uP aT STRATEGIC 

POINTS. 
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O see the war 
, steadily and 
see it whole, so far as it has gone, books are essential, 
especially those about the achievements of the Fighting 
Services. One of the best that I have come across is 
“ BRITAIN AT War: THE Army.” From September 1939 
to December 1940. By Major F. Yeats-Brown, D.F.C. 
A Complete Record in Text and Pictures. With 450 
Illustrations (Hutchinson; 21s.). From the author of 
“‘ Bengal Lancer,’’ readers expect a standard of thought 
and style far above the commonplace, combined with expert 
knowledge of military matters. In this ample quarto they 
will not: be disappointed. The lavish abundance of war 
photographs, in themselves of such compelling interest, 
rather tends to overshadow the letterpress and distract 
attention from the brilliance of the narrative, which it is 
difficult to read consecutively with so many pictorial 
interruptions. The volume is uniform with ‘“ The Royal 
Navy,” by Commander E. Keble Chatterton, and ‘“ The 
Royal Air Force,” by Air-Commodore L. E. O. Charlton. 


In his seven chapters, Major Yeats-Brown deals succes- 
sively with the German invasion of Poland ; the ‘“‘ stalemate ” 
period ‘“‘ when the ‘ Maginot mentality’ prevailed ’’ and 
Russia attacked Finland ; the German occupation 
of Denmark and Norway and Allied operations 
in the latter country; the overrunning and 
capitulation of Holland and Belgium ; the Dunkirk 
evacuation and the fall of France ; affairs on the 
home front, including the formation of the Home 
Guard and A.R.P. services, with the war efforts 
of India and the Empire generally ; and, lastly, 
General Wavell’s victories over the Italians in 
North Africa. ‘‘ The Germans,’’ we read, ‘“‘ with 
their superior organisation and large resources, 
remedied the disaster. But nothing that they 
have done has diminished the value of Wavell’s 
daring advance. No new threat to Egypt can 
restore Graziani’s army.” This account of the 
first Libyan campaign provides means for an 
interesting comparison with the second one under 
General Auchinleck. Major Yeats-Brown shows 
that the Army’s triumph in December 1940 was 
by no means a walk-over. ‘‘ The Italians were 
at bay, and fought desperately. . . . For fifteen 
hours a tremendous tank battle raged, with vary- 
ing fortunes. ... In the wreckage of that field 
lay the hopes of the new Fascist Empire.” 


While recording the Army’s exploits, Major 
Yeats-Brown pays in- 
cidental tribute to the 
sister Services. Recalling 
the beauty of that 1940 
autumn, when in the 
Battle of Britain the 
many were saved by the 
few, he writes: “ As if 
to lighten the hearts of 
those who served her, 
England whispered to 
them: ‘Am I not fair, 
and worthy of sacrifice?’ 
Young men went forth 
to their glorious deeds— 
and to their death—in 
the skies above her, and 
soldiers, sailors, workers 
served her as Helen was 
served when the world 
was young, and Troy 
beleaguered.”” The com- 
parison is not altogether 
fanciful, for I have just 
come across a passage in 
a fighter-pilot’s reminis- 
cences which reveals a 
feeling for the home 
landscape almost in the 
heat of action. This 
description of the smiling 
“garden of England,” 
seen from a_ point 
17,000 ft, above Maid- 
stone, just before an 
encounter with the 
enemy, occurs in a 
vivid, though unpreten- 
tious, little book called 
“IT Hap a Row with A German.” By “ R.A.F, Casualty.” 
With 8 Illustrations (Macmillan ; §s.). 


The author tells his tale with straightforward simplicity. 
He had vowed “to rid the earth of one German, even if 
it cost me my neck.’’ The chance came when he was 
made a squadron-leader (“‘Squad" to his friends), and 
before his own crash he disposed of a good many more. 
Blown out of a blazing plane, he was saved by his para- 
chute, but seriously burned, and the story ends in a hospital 
specialising in facial reconstruction by plastic surgery. 
Nothing could convey better than this book the wonderful 
spirit of our airmen, their zeal to be up and doing, their 
absolute love of danger, their joyous comradeship, and 
their fierce hatred of an unchivalrous foe who would shoot 
a defenceless man descending by parachute. 


The origin of parachuting is one among many phases 
in the history of aeronautics to which sections are devoted 
in “ Tue Birtn or Fuicut.” An anthology. By Hartley 
Kemball Cook. With 8 Illustrations (George Allen and 
Unwin ; 7s. 6d.). As its title indicates, the compiler is not 


ROMAN SILVER WORK, 


A BUST OF JUPITER DATING FROM THE FOURTH CENTURY AFTER CHRIST: 
AND DISCOVERED BENEATH THE BATTLEFIELD OF MARENGO. 
AND THE BUST AFTER RESTORATION BY BROZZI. 


By CHARLES E. BYLES. 


so much concerned with modern developments of aviation, 
as with early legends, theories and speculations and, in the 
realm of experiment, chiefly with the balloon. There are 
references to some of the less-known inventors whose efforts 
have been forgotten. In the chapter on “ Flight in War” 
is recalled the seventeenth-century Jesuit mathematician, 
Lana, who designed an aerial ship, and foresaw the possi- 
bilities of dive-bombing and invasion by air. In this 
chapter I do not notice any allusion to Dr. Johnson’s some- 
what similar prognostications regarding air raids in “‘Rasselas.” 


As ever during our wars, little is heard of the Navy’s 
vital work, until results can be announced without giving 
useful hints to the enemy. Nevertheless, that work goes 
on unceasingly, and it is a stiffer job than in the last war. 
For a portrayal of Naval conditions and character at once 
authentic, personal and, where appropriate, very amusing, 
the general reader can be recommended to “ Lire LIne.” 
By Charles Graves. With 16 Illustrations (Heinemann ; 
8s. 6d.). The author was allowed by the Admiralty to 
take part in actual operations, and to meet officers and 
men of many different types. ‘‘ In this book,’”’ he points 





THE HEAD OF THE EMPEROR LUCIUS VERUS: VALUABLE SPECIMENS OF OLD 
BEFORE AND AFTER RESTORATION BY RENATO BROZZI. 





About twenty years ago, near the Piedmontese town of Alessandria, and on the exact site of the Battle of Marengo, a peasant, whilst ploughing 
his field, came across something hard; intrigued, he began digging, and finally unearthed a number of objects, amo! ‘ heads 

modelled in thin silver sheets. They were squashed almost flat and had ~y _— - 
but news of his discovery leaked out and they were sent to Rome. These works of art, twelve in number and of the classical Roman period, 
were in such bad condition that it seemed impossible to restore them, but it was finally s 
should do the work. The valuable objects were placed in a fire until the metal 
the whole was restored to its original 


out, “ I do not propose to elaborate on any of the major 
actions of the war.... I am devoting myself to the 
destroyers, corvettes, submarines, armed’ trawlers, and the 
other little ships of war who have been so largely responsible 
for saving Britain's life-line in the Battle of the Atlantic 
and the Battle of the North Sea and the English 
Channel Convoy.” 


Mr. Graves relates in lively style the experiences of 
“a civilian passenger’ named Charles (presumably him- 
self) in a destroyer escorting a Channel convoy which came 
under fire from German shore batteries on the French 
coast. Elsewhere he describes the nerve-racking tension 
of life in submarines, while, on the lighter side, he has 
entertaining chapters on Naval humour and slang, animal 
pets, and superstitions, with occasional comic poems. 
Stressing the fundamental importance of the Fleet as a 
whole, he declares: ‘“* Without the Navy, General Wavell 
could not possibly have captured those half-a-million 
Italian troops in his various campaigns. Without the 
Navy, the Syrian campaign would also have been impossible. 

However, it is the Battle of the Atlantic and the 


MODELLED IN A THIN SHEET OF SILVER 
(L. TO R.) THE COMPLETELY SQUASHED PROFILE; FULL FACE; 


obviously been buried for centuries. 


ted that the Italian sculptor Renato Brozzi 
shape. After their restoration, the Marengo t ~ A 9 ted. ig By a yy 3 + ogg Mg 
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The bust of the god Jupiter, however, is in the Roman rng Aosta. — seeenditees 


Battle of the 
North Sea 
which claim first attention. As the Prime Minister has 
stated, the crux of the world war is the successful defence 
of the British Isles.’’ 


The most dramatic of the major actions at sea is 
recorded in “‘ THE CRUISE OF THE ‘ BIsMARCK.’” By 
Francis McMurtrie. With 23 Illustrations and a Map 
(Hutchinson; 5s.). As editor of that famous annual, 
“ Jane’s Fighting Ships,” Mr. McMurtrie writes with 
authority on all matters connected with the construction 
and armament of warships. Discussing the vexed question 
of the ‘‘ Bismarck’s ’’ tonnage, stated officially as 35,000, but 
believed to have far exceeded that figure, he writes : ‘“‘ She 
would appear to have displaced at least 40,000 tons, and 
possibly as much as 42,000.... It is typical of Nazi 
methods that this ship should have been built to a much 
heavier specification than the limit allowed under the 
Anglo-German Naval Agreement of 1937, to which she 
nominally conformed. This affords yet another proof of 
the worthlessness of German undertakings.” 


Mr. McMurtrie gives a spirited account of the whole 
action and the long pursuit,drawing some historical 
analogies with Nelson’s strategy, and assigning due 
credit to aircraft for locating the elusive enemy. 
The story includes, of course, the destruction of 
H.M.S. ‘“‘ Hood,” and the grievous list of casualties 
forms an appendix. Like Mr. Graves, the author 
emphasises the vast expanse of ocean over which 
our ships and aeroplanes had to operate. While 
the former likens the search for the German 
battleship to “ finding a golf-ball in a hundred 
square yards of gorse bushes,’’ Mr. McMurtrie 
adopts another simile. ‘‘ To find the Bismarck 
in such circumstances, with the general visibility 
either low or variable, has been well compared 
to a number of snails searching for a particular 
snail, who is doing his best to avoid them, on 
Lord’s Cricket Ground in a thick fog.” . 


All commentators on the war unite in praising 
the dauntless courage and endurance of our 
merchant seamen, who carry troops and supplies 
for campaigns oversea, and to whom we at home 
owe an incalculable debt for bringing the food 
without which we should soon starve. Mr. Graves 
writes: ‘‘I would like to pay a tribute to the 
crews of the merchantmen. They are absolute 
heroes, and receive the 
greatest admiration from 
the Royal Navy. Their 
pay is infinitesimal com- 
pared with the dockers’ ; 
their danger is acute and 
continuous.” A fresh 
book on the subject is 
““THe MERCHANT Navy 


AT War.” By A. C. 
Hardy, author of ‘‘ World 
Shipping,” ‘‘Ships at 


Work,” and “‘ From Slip 
to Sea.”” With over 70 
Illustrations (Murray, 
and the Pilot Press ; 6s.). 
This admirably _ illus- 
trated quarto—one of six 
in the publisher’s Britain 
at War Series—covers 
manifold activities both 
in war and peace, and 
touches on the merchant 
navies of our Allies, as 
well as our own. In his 
concise commentary, Mr. 
Hardy deals with world 
shipping, the convoy 
system, Germany’s in- 
human methods of sea 
warfare, defensive 
measures, the little ships 
(trawlers, drifters and so 
The T 6a eer fans on), dock work, ship- 
’ building and _ repairs. 

Another book about 
the Merchant Navy is 
} “Tue Rep DusTEeR AT 
War.” By Warren Armstrong. With Foreword by Captain 
William H. Coombs, General Secretary of the Navigators and 
Engineer Officers’ Union (Gollancz ; tos. 6d.). The mere fact 
that it is not illustrated indicates that its appeal is to the 
mind rather than to the eye. Mr. Armstrong’s admiration of 
the men with whom, he recalls, he himself formerly served, is 
as fervent as anyone’s, but he probes more deeply into the 
conditions of their service. Mr. Graves’s brief remark as to the 
inadequacy of their pay suggested that they might have 
grievances. That suggestion is here fulfilled and amplified. 
Mr. Armstrong criticises alleged political neglect and economic 
injustice inflicted on the Merchant Navy. Among its needs he 
mentions better food and accommodation at sea, security 
of service and “ decasualisation” (Mr. A. P. Herbert, 
please note the word !) of labour in the industry, increased 
numbers of ships, and “‘ complete revision of the antiquated 
Merchant Shipping Acts.” The author hopes that, after 
this war, the merchant seaman’s bravery will be com- 
memorated, not by another monument on Tower Hill, 
but by “a far more practical memorial—a Square Deal.” 
Whatever the rights of the case, this is a book to be studied 
carefully by all concerned. 
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THE 25-POUNDER IN ACTION. 


DRAWN BY OUR SpEcIAL Artist CAPTAIN BRYAN DE GRINEAU. 
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A BRITISH HIGH-VELOCITY GUN-HOWITZER WHICH CREATES HAVOC AMONG PANZERS, 


In the Libyan campaign the praises of the modern calibre 3°45-in. or 87°6-mm. 
gun-howitzer, firing a shell weighing 25 |b., are being loudly sung. Heavier than 
any field gun previously used by Imperial forces, it does the work of three former 
types, the 18-pounder, the light 13-pounder of the R.H.A., and the former 4}-in. 
field howitzer. The nearest German equivalent is the 10°5-centimetre gun-howitzer, 
with the great range of 12,200 yards, but the 25-pounder 
ammunition is split as shown in our drawing, consisting of a shell and a charge. 
A striking improvement is in the traverse, which sweeps through a complete circle 
of 360 degrees and enables the gun to be swung in any direction in a few seconds 
Alan Moorehouse, the Daily 


exceeds it. Its 


Express '' war correspondent in Libya, says of it 








IN ACTION IN LIBYA. 


“Things have been done with that wonderful gun in the past two months that 


should make the factory worker at home really happy,’ and describes how it 
performed precision firing in Libya: ‘“‘ Good as the German gunners were, they 
gave ground.”” The “ News-Chronicle "' war correspondent says, ‘‘ Again and again 
it has turned the tide. When the British tanks were in danger of being knocked 
out by the more heavily-gunned German panzers, it was the 25-pounder that 
came to the rescue."’ Our artist shows a troop of R.H.A. in action in Libya, 
covering the advance of British tanks, going forward to get within range of 
Rommel's retreating armoured forces, others actually in action, and he right 


destroyed German tanks 
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TARGETS FOR THE 


SWOOPING LOW OVER ST. PETER PORT, GUERNSEY, “‘ BEAUFORTS”’ OF THE R.A.F. BOMBER ANOTHER VIEW OF ST. PETER PORT TAKEN FROM ONE OF THE RAIDING ’PLANES, 
COMMAND ATTACK ENEMY SHIPS AT MAST-HEIGHT. AND SHOWING CASTLE PIER AND THE OLD HARBOUR. 


———NEAR THIS SUPPLY 
SHIP, SEEN TAKING 
AVOIDING ACTION, THE 
SAME “ LIBERATOR " 
SHOT UP A HEINKEL 
"PLANE, MACHINE- 
GUNNED THE SHIP, 
axD—— 


A BOMB FROM AN ADVENTUROUS COASTAL COMMAND “ LIBERATOR” FALLS 
ALONGSIDE THE SUBMARINE WHICH WAS DETECTED BY THE CREW—— 


FOUGHT OFF ANOTHER HEINKEL WHICH CAME TO THE RESCUER. OUR PICTURE SHOWS FURTHER AFIELD, THE R.A.F. HAS BEEN PERSSISTENTLY BOMBING TRIPOLI, AND 
THE “ LIBERATOR” AND ITS SIGNIFICANT “DONALD DUCK” EMBLEM. ABOVE ARE SEEN AXIS TROOPS CLEARING UP SOME OF THE RAID WRECKAGE. 


On this page are shown three facets of the R.A.F. attack: over Guernsey, at sea, Bay of Biscay is illustrated in three pictures, Detecting a submarine by an enemy 
and at Tripoli. On January 17 “ Beauforts” of the Coastal Command bombed supply ship, the “ Liberator" dived, bombed the submarine with success, shot up a 
enemy ships in the harbour at St. Peter Port, Guernsey, and machine-gunned Heinkel float-'plane, fought off another Heinkel, and at leisure machine-gunned the 
German troops on the island. The raid was carried out by daylight, and the ship. The pilot reported that the crew had run for safety, and none was visible 
crews of the aircraft were able to see quite clearly the large amount of damage as he swept low round the ship. The other picture of Tripeli harbour speaks for 
they had wrought. The brief saga of a Coastal Command “ Liberator" in the itself, with its scene of raid havoc. 
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MR. CHURCHILL RETURNS HOME AGAIN: 
BERMUDA TO PLYMOUTH BY AIR. 


























oe > ea THE PRIME MINISTER ADDRESSING THE LEGISLATURE AT THE BERMUDA HOUSE OF ASSEMBLY. 
ig eared Bae HE SPENT 20 HOURS IN BEAUTIFUL BERMUDA ON HIS RETURN. 


MR. CHURCHILL, WITH MR. HARRY HOPKINS, THE PRESIDENT’S 
CONFIDENTIAL ADVISER, AT THE WHITE HOUSE. 


AT BERMUDA: MR. CHURCHILL AND LORD KNOLLYS AT THE BRITISH AIRWAYS BASE. THE FLYING PREMIER AT THE CONTROLS OF THE BERMUDA-BOUND “‘ BERWICK.” 


AGAIN : MR. CHURCHILL WITH HIS WIFE AND DAUGHTER DIANA. 


A mighty welcotne was extended to the Prime Minister on his return to London arrived at Paddington. His voyage was a carefully preserved secret, and the fact 
on January 17 after an absence from this country of nearly a month. Mr. Chur- that it has been described as ‘‘ uneventful" is a tribute to those who planned 


chill, accompanied by his advisers, had crossed the Atlantic in a British Airways and carried it out with such skill. So great was the crowd at the station that 


flying-boat and the flight took eighteen hours from Bermuda to Plymouth. 
Members of his family and nearly all the Cabinet were there to greet the Prime 
Minister when, wearing the uniform of an Elder Brother of Trinity House, he 


it was only with difficulty that the Premier was piloted to his waiting car. After 
a family reunion, Mr. Churchill began consultations with his colleagues which are 
likely to last a week. 
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SIR ARCHIBALD CLARK KERR. 
He has been appointed to be his 
Majesty’s Ambassador to the Soviet 
Union in succession to Sir Stafford 
Cripps. Sir Archibald has spent four 
years in China, where he went after 
Sir Hughe Knatchbull-Hugessen was 
wounded during a a attack 
on his car. rved as private, 
Scots Guards, 1918. 














g SIR STAFFORD CRIPPS. 


British Ambassador to Russia since 
1940, has relinquished his t at his 
own request. Born in 1889, Sir Stafford 


was M.P. (Lab.) for East Bristol since 
1931. His publications include “‘ Why 
This Socialism?” and “ The Struggle 
for Peace.” He was Solicitor-General, 
1930-31, Fellow of University College, 
London, 1930. 


te 
7 GEN. SIR ALAN F. HARTLEY. 
Appointed Commander-in-Chief, India 
in succession to General Wavell. 
Born in 1882, General Hartley began 

his military career in the 68th Durham 
Light Infantry, transferring to the 
Indian Army. Director of Military 
Operations, India, 1933-36. Has 








been ee A.D.C. General to 
is Majesty the King. 





1f SIR HORACE SEYMOUR. 


An Assistant Under-Secretary of State 
in the Foreign Office, Sir Horace has 
been appointed Ambassador to China 
in succession to Sir A. Clark Kerr, and 
takes to China the most detailed 
knowledge of British policy throughout 
the Pacific area. He has been in the 
Foreign Office and Diplomatic Service 
since 1908, 











SIR JEREMIAH COLMAN, BT. 

Chairman of J. and J. Colman, Ltd., 
mustard manufacturers. Died on Janu- 
ary 16. One of his chief hobbies was 
that of orchid-growing, and another the 
collecting of notable works of art. In 
1 is seat, Gatton Park, was burnt 
down and many art treasures were lost. 
He was a great cricket lover and was 
President of Surrey County C.C. 
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" MAJOR-GENERAL GORDON 
G.0.C., A.I.F., IN MALAYA. 


Major-General Bennett was claimed 





BENNETT, 


by the 
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4 GREECE AND YUGOSLAVIA SIGN AN ACT OF BALKAN UNION: 


KING GEORGE AND 


FIELD-MARSHAL VON 
SAID TO HAVE DIED OF APOPLEXY. 


A certain amount of mystery surrounds the Ger- 
man announcement of the death of von Reichenau 





REICHENAU : 








a nese to have been captured and killed in the 
ee in Malaya recently. This statement was 
proved false by the General himself, who sent a 
message to the effect that he was alive and well 
and commanding the forces covering the western 
sector with British, Indian and Australian troops. 


KING PETER IN A HAPPY MOOD AFTER THE SIGNING OF THE ACT. 


An agreement between Greece and Yugoslavia for the constitution of a Balkan Union was signed in 
London recently. The contracting parties declared that the agreement presented the general founda- 
tions for the organisation of the Balkan Union, and 4 hoped for the adhesion to this agreement 
of other Balkan States ruled by Governments freely and legally constituted. S were made 


on his way back to Germany from the Eastern 
Front. He was one of the first Army leaders to 
side openly with Hitler in the early days of Nazi 
r, and was in command on the Russian 
‘entral Front. Other high German generals are 
mysteriously dying or disappearing. 
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The Australians are fighting magnificently. 
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by the King of the Hellenes and the King of Yugoslavia after the signing of the agreement. 
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CAROLE LOMBARD. 

It is feared that the famous film-star, 
Carole Lombard, wife of Clark Gable, 
has lost her lite in an aeroplane crash 
near Las Vegas, Nevada. She was 
returning from Indianapolis, where 
she took part in a defence bond cam- 
. in a transport ‘plane. The 

les of her mother and sixteen 





other passengers have been found. 








a THE HON. U. SAW. 

The Prime Minister of Burma, who has 
been detained following information 
received of his being in contact with 
Japanese authorities since the outbreak 
of war with Japan. He was in Hawaii 
at the time of the Japanese attack on 
the island. U. Saw came to London 
in October to demand Dominion status 





for his country. 
, 





“ 
\ 


In command 
Shirley,” which, it is announced by the 
Admiralty, is overdue and must be 
resumed lost. The “ Lady Shirley” 
yay fH 4 
from Gibraltar on October 4. The U-boat 
was pany “U-111," which had only made 
one former cruise under a Commander 








eT » 


with one year's experience in U-boats. 
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MR. DONALD NELSON. ‘ 





Appointed chairman of the new War 
Production Board to be established in 
America. He is to have the final de- 
cision on questions of procurement and 
production. His appointment is tant- 
amount to that of an American Minister 
of Supply, and is heartily welcomed in 


in the field of production. 


that country. Mr. Nelson will on 


Se. 
/ 








. 4 
MR. WILLIAM S. KNUDSEN. 

Hitherto joint director of the Office 

of Product Management, has been 

ai inted to control and expedite the 
War Copartnant's gens 

arms pppoe nouncing 

“ Director of Produc- 


Roosevelt said he was “one of the | 
great production men of the world.” J 
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Rotes for the Rovel-Reader: Fiction of the Month. 

















THINK it was one of Rosamund Lehmann’s heroines 
who remarked of an outstanding beauty: ‘“ This is a 

face. The usual kind are just makeshifts.”” Or words to 
that effect. Well, Ramon Sender’s novel is like that ; the 
farther you get with it, the more you are impelled to cry 
out: “ This is a story.’”” Not the usual kind, which does 
well enough, and (like the usual kind of face) may be very 
pleasing. Here we have something else altogether ; some- 
thing so rare that it would never enter your head, till you 
saw it done. 

Then how is it done? What is this uncommon, half- 
forgotten art of pure story-telling ? I can’t 
pretend to decide ; the literary critic (also a 
rare bird, we are told) must pronounce at 
leisure, if he has any leisure in wartime—or, 
indeed, if he still exists. All that I can offer 
is a bald summary. First, the village—that is 
how we start off. The little place in Aragon, 
with its cliff and river, its crying hawks, its 
fruit gardens, its local witch or hysteric—who 
should be humoured, even if you don’t believe 
in her. The year is 1925, so you may put her 
down to Freud, like the young narrator ; but 
the village is a place where things can still 
happeri—where events are charged with poetry 
and stand alone, disdaining the ‘‘ ample marge”’ 
of comment we have got used to. 

The narrator is our link with this more vital 
world, and keeps us from feeling strange. He 
is being taken on a man-hunt—to the uplands 
beyond the river, the vast, grey wilderness 
where a “ monster ’’ is reported: the children 

. think, a “‘ man-bear,”’ or at least a man with 
two heads. But the hunters expect, at worst, 
a lunatic—some wretched outcast “ who must 
be restored,” says Don Jacinto, the local big- 
wig, “‘ to his place in society—even if he comes 
from another village.” 

They catch their “bear”; he’s quite 
tame, but speechless and almost naked. 
* Doubtless a criminal,” says Don Jacinto. 
‘* He must have murdered someone.”’ And they 
try to think whom he could have murdered. 
But, on the contrary: he is Sabino, who was 
‘** murdered ” in 1910. He vanished one evening 
after work ; two men from the next village 


GC TOW! D 


nowhere. You might even expect a melodrama. The 
hero masquerading as a “ gent,’’ dabbling in crime, marry- 
ing an innocent upper-class young woman on false pre- 
tences—and then (like the Prince on the White Ship) 
risking all ** for his sister’s sake.’’ . . . Unmasked, ruined, 
and pursued by justice. ... It almost takes me in as I 
write. But it isn’t really that kind of book; the drama 


starts late, and, though not unheralded, has the effect of 
a surprise—for the thing about Vincent is not his crooked- 
ness, but his obsession with 
child, and can’t 


“class.” He was a slum 


forget it. So his beauty, intellect, 





lively, so unusually flesh-and-blood. Mr. Wyndham 
Lewis’s characters are always there, almost to the point 


of being visible; and his style combines formal beauty 
with the audacity of speech. There is a_ softness, 
too, in this book which, along with so much _ cruel 


penetration, is very taking. 

I sometimes think that Mr. Joyce Cary must be suffering 
from ‘excess of will.”” Almost every one of his novels is 
a tour de force; one wants to stop him, to exclaim : ‘‘ Now 
write your own book, and we shall see.”” I don’t mean He 
isn’t original ; in a sense he overdoes it. Though if I had 
to suggest an ancestor for ‘‘ Herself Sur- 
prised,’’ I should name Defoe—the Defoe of 
** Moll Flanders ”’ and ‘‘ Roxana”; yes, style 
and all. This is the life of Sara Monday, 
told by herself after she has been sentenced 
for theft and fraud; she belongs to the 
present day, but the author has_ taken 
advantage of her low origin to give her 
a delightful homely style, of no special 
period, but a joy to read. And Sara is 
a good, homely woman, shrewd and kind, 
with the most generous complying instincts 
—but with no integrity, as it’s commonly 
understood. So she comes to grief. Not 
that we need worry about her; for 
cooks are always in demand, and she’s 
really happier in service than being a 
** lady.” Even a_ brief account of her 
adventures would take too long; but I 
can’t omit the portrait of a struggling (and 
rather horrid) artist, which is first-rate. 
Yet Mr. Cary does leave one in the air. 
I’m not quite sure why; that, again, is 
for the Literary Critic. 

Mr. Claude Houghton is disappointing. 
He has a message—he aspires to some- 
thing beyond this world; and that is 
always a thrill, but it is peculiarly ex- 
posed to not coming off. In “All Change 
Humanity” I feel it doesn’t come off. 
We need a change of heart, yes; but 
the godlike Christopher and his “lunatics” 
of Beulah Island won't stop. the war, 
while the degenerate Mannerings are too 
extreme, and their affairs too boring, to 


were accused, confessed, and just escaped with convince anyone. A bad shot, though 
their lives—they have spent fifteen years in from a distinguished writer. 
gaol. And here is Sabino. The truth is, every- In contrast, Mr. Osbert Sitwell has done 
one despised him ; he was ** gravely poor,” and a small thing to admiration. One can't 
faint-hearted, and his wife was deceiving him tell this little ghost story, and, short of 
with other men—so he ran away. telling it, there’s not much to say. But 
A pretty kettle of fish. And how Don the haunting in “‘A_ Place of One’s Own” 
Jacinto curses those superb ideas about “a is gruesomely justified, and beautifully 


worked out. I don’t advise it last 
at night. 

“The Timeless Land” is about the 
settlement of Australia; it is neither his- 
tory ner fiction, but half and _ half. An 
unlucky state. I think Mrs. Dark should 
have chosen history; she is prevented, 
however, by her concern with the noble 
savage, and her desire to express his point 


place in society.”” (Inwardly, of course ; out- thing 
wardly he makes the best of it.) For he was 
largely responsible. The whole village took 
Sabino’s murder for granted, but the 
prosecution of Juan and Vicente had its own 
convenience ; they were liberals, leading fire- 
brands—ergo, they would commit savage 
murder for eleven pesetas. Their downfall 
was a triumph for the possessing class. 





And now—— of view—for which there are no docu- 

But why did they confess ? To understand FIELD-MARSHAL HIS ROYAL HIGHNESS THE DUKE OF CONNAUGHT AND STRATHEARN, ments. As a result, the fiction is rather 
that, we go back to the fatal year. Simply, WHOSE DEATH AT THE AGE OF NINETY-ONE WAS ANNOUNCED ON JANUARY 16: thin, and the chronicle is too patchy. 
they were tortured—hideously tortured, ‘by A PAINTING BY THE LATE PHILIP A. DE LASZLO, M.V.O., AT THE ROYAL SOCIETY OF ARTS. Good, careful work, all the same. But 


though the natives (and the convicts) had 
certainly a raw deal, it is to Arthur Phillips 


men who never doubted their guilt. (Why, 
though lifelong friends, they even came to 
suspect each other.) They were asked what 
had become of the body; they didn’t know. 
But when they guessed wrong, and no body 
could be found, the tortures began again. 
At last Juan said the pigs had eaten it. This 
part of the book is frightful: frightful, and 


Born in 1850, the Duke of Connaught was the third son of Queen Victoria, and his present Majesty's 
psn Saget H.R.H. was a soldier by profession, saris in all branches—engineers, orieaee, meena? 
cavalry, and staff, and up to the day of his death he was still in the Army—as lonel-in-Chief . ’ . aiies 
of the Grenadier Guards. His godfather was the Duke of Wellington. He served during the and his men that one = heart goes out. 
Fenian Raid in Canada in 1870, and in Egypt in 1882 he took part in the battles of Manbula The Rich House is for those who 
and Tel-el-Kebir. He was responsible for the use of khaki for uniforms in the British Army. In like happy endings—that is to say, books 
1874 he was created Duke of Connaught and Strathearn, and in 1879 he married H.R.H. Princess Louise that end well from the beginnin; Miss 
Margaret, daughter of Prince Frederick Karl of Prussia. The crowning achievement of his long and : : ped B- ria 
brilliant career was his Governor-Generalship of Canada from 1912-17. Stella Gibbons never causes one a 
moment's uneasiness. Things go wrong, of 


pathetic, and grimly humorous. For we are made to see and brilliance are all no good; he wastes them all course; all the youths and maidens of Seagate are 
it all round. There is no indignant bias; these are on getting ‘‘inside’’—passing for a swell—an aim which in love, and almost all with the wrong person, and 
the facts. resounds with emptiness, and leaves him quite false and they suffer delicious agony. But we know they're 

And now Sabino is home again—-Sabino, and not his hollow. Perhaps he doesn’t even want it; he may be all on the road to bliss. Very charming, and ex- 


tremely good fun. 

‘‘When Last I Died" is truly a horrid book. I 
mean this in the best sense. Miss Gladys Mitchell 
winds into it with great skill; the crimes are hair-raising, 
and the only weakness is the solution, 


ghost, which was the first idea. (For didn’t the pigs suffering from “excess of will,” the love of action for 
denounce his slaying with a human voice, and isn’t there its own sake. So his doctor tells him, quoting Hitler 
a ballad on the horrible murder ?) But the priest says he and Mussolini as examples of the same craze. This is 
is flesh and blood, and he behaves like it ; he soon remembers where I get left behind. I feel “The Vulgar Streak” 
how to talk, and the new experience of being someone was meant to prove something— but what, exactly ? 

















fills him with childish vanity. As for his ‘* murderers,” How does it all fit in? However, even if you miss Finally, in ‘* Murder for Hannah,”’ Mr. Babcock gives us 
of course they are rehabilitated. For Vicente it’s not too the idea, you can’t but enjoy the show. It is so a rattling American thriller, with lots of violence.—K. J. 
late ; he has a strong character, he can forget the ° 
past and enjoy the years before him. But the softer [~ 5s —— ” 
Juan is broken for good. And Don Jacinto—and PAPER SALVAGE FOR MUNITIONS. BOOKS REVIEWED. 
Sabino’s mother, and his wife—and the little stork — 
but it’s no use trying to get them all in. For THE Ministry of Supply (Salvage Department) draws attention to the need A Man's Place. By Raymond J. Sender (Cape ; 
here is one characteristic of the true story-teller : for at least 100, tons of Waste Paper. in most it freq y 78. 6d.) 
: : ~ age peo happens that q jes of old corr dence files, price lists, labels, wrappings, The Vulgar Streak. By Wyndham Lewis. (Hale; 8 
in Keats's phrase, he “loads every rift with ore. cartons, posters and display material accumulate over many years, and become ; ? . * 5s.) 
There is no end to the inventive brilliance of obsolete. They may have been forgotten or kept ‘‘in case they may come in Herself Surprised. By Joyce Cary. (Michael Joseph; &s.) 
“ ’s Place”: » ame is i sma useful some day."" That day has come. The Country needs the paper now. All Change Humanity. By Claude Houghton. (Coll 
A Man's Place 7 the frame is qune email, Old, but no longer valuable, records of past business, bound or loose trade os. 64) , os 
but every detail is richer than the last, more papers, ledgers, directories, etc., which are often retained but so infrequently » 
surprising, and more effective The implications referred to, will make a good contribution to the common ae — A Place of One's Own. By Osbert Sitwell. (Macmillan ; 
» ele . wy re . Thi of Victory. Nothing is too smali—the paper of one old envelope will make 2s. 6d.) 
are clear enough, but they remain implicit. This a cartridge wad—and the Country wants it all. Any such material will be The Ti By El Dark Coll 
is a story. collected by your usual merchant or by the local Council, but in the event of adiving meless Land. py Eesenes Wee (Collins ; 98. 6d.) 
‘The Vulgar Streak” is not—not in the same any difficulty a postcard to the Council Office will vgusive prompt oyetien. The Rich House. By Stella Gibbons. (Longmans; 9s. 6d.) 
nee ere . , ; Since the war, enough waste paper has been recovered to fill a string ries When Last I Died. By Gladys Mitchell M r 
sense. If I wom to tell you all that Aappens ond stretching from London to Glasgow—over 370,000 tons. The supply line musr al oid - (Mf tchae 
A Man's Place every single incident you carry on. The 31-day £20,000 contest now in progress ail over the country is Joseph; &s.) 
would almost have read the book; if I did the expected to give a tremendous impetus to the paper-consciousness of the public. Murder for Hannah. By Dwight V. Babcock. (Hale: 
ao eee aes Bs. fd.) 


same by Mr. Wyndham Lewis, you would get L 





\. R.—We regret that owing to a change made in the date of publication of the book chosen by us for Sir John Squire's appreciation, we ave obliged to omit the article from this issue 
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THE BRISTOL OF TO-DAY: AN ARTIST IN THE MUCH-BOMBED CIT 
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THE LOVELY “LLANDOGER” TAVERN, ON THE QUAYSIDE. IT IS THE LIKELY “SPY-GLASS INN” OF ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON’S ‘TREASURE ISLAND.” 


HE ancient city 
and port of 
Bristol, one - time 
headquarters of the 
Elizabethan Mer- 
chant Adventurers, 
said to have been 
founded about 400 
B.C., is to-day a busy 
manufacturing and 
shipping centre, 
England's greatest 
port in the south- 
west. To its laurels 
must now be added 
the splendid manner 
in which this ancient 
city stood up to the 
blitz last year, in 
this standing shoul- 
der to shoulder with 
London, Coventry, 
Plymouth, Liverpool, 
Southampton, Dover 
and Portsmouth. 
Although irreparable 
damage was done to 
many historic build- 
ings in the ancient 
city, there is a silver 
lining to the cloud, 
for schemes are being 
worked out by 
Mr. Nelson Meredith, 
the City Architect, 
on a big re-planning 
scheme of _recon- 
struction to render 
Bristol more spacious 


Drawn BY 


ST. BARTHOLOMEW'S 
HOSPITAL, AND (LEFT) 
CHRISTMAS STEPS : 
A SEVENTEENTH- 
CENTURY BUILDING, 
WITH AN EARLY- 
ENGLISH DOORWAY. 
ONE OF THE ANCIENT 
SURVIVALS IN A CITY 
OF SUPERB MEDL#VAL 
EDIFICES 
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CITY OF HISTORIC MEMORIES AND MEDIVAL BUILDINGS. 
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ST. MARY REDCLYFFE, REVEALED AFTER SLUM CLEARANCE FOR THE NEW BY-PASS. THE TINY COTTAGE OPPOSITE WAS THE SCHOOL OF THE POET CHATTERTON. 





and beautiful than 
of yore. St. Mary 
Redclyffe is a case 
in point, built by 
Canynge, which 
church so delighted 
Queen Elizabeth that 
she termed it, * the 
fairest, the goodliest, 
and most famous 
parish church in 
England." Bristol 
is rare among our 
cities in its pic- 
turesqueness of posi- 
tion and the great 
number of buildings 
of all periods which 
survive, in spite of 
losses sustained by 
enemy bombs, among 
which losses may be 
mentioned St. Peter's 
Hospital and the 
Dutch House, both 
superb examples of 
half-timbered work. 
Four drawings of 
Wren churches in 
London by 
Mr. Flanders, which 
were published in 
our former issues, 
have been purchased 
by H.M.Government, 
and two other draw- 
ings by Lord Simon 
and the City of 
London Corporation. 





Dennis FLANDERS. 


THE HEART OF THE 
MUCH-BOMBED CITY. 
(LEFT) ST. STEPHEN'S 


AND UNIVERSITY 
TOWERS ; (CENTRE) 
ST. NICHOLAS, GUT- 
TED; ALL SAINTS ; 
(RIGHT) THE TOWER 
OF ST. MARY-LE 


PORT, THE CHURCH 
DESTROYED. 
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WORLD OF SCIENCE. 




















BARNACLES. 











By W. P. PYCRAFT, F.Z.S., Author of “Camouflage in Nature,” “The Courtship of Animals,” “ Random Gleanings from Nature’s Fields,’’ etc. 


E all know crabs, lobsters and shrimps at a 
glance, but probably most people believe 
them to be “ shell-fish,” like cockles, mussels and 
oysters. To these, however, they are not even remotely 
related. To the zoologist they are known: as the 
“‘ crustacea,”” a group which includes a very large 
number of animals of surprisingly varied forms and 
sizes : some, for example, like the microscopic ‘‘ water- 
fleas ’’ and cyclops of our ponds and ditches; while 
others, no less minute, are marine, though both stand 
in profound contrast with their giant relatives the 
crabs and lobsters. 

But of this great group, the types known as 
“barnacles ’’ are of quite peculiar interest, for they 
are unlike any other crustatean. 
More than this, however, I know 
of no other more interesting, or 
elusive and puzzling, group from the 
evolutionist’s point of view. If we 
study the evolution of any of the 
vertebrate groups, from the fishes 
up to man himself, all is relatively 
plain sailing. We never lose actual 
touch with our quarry. They all 
bear the “‘ hall-mark ”’ of their tribe. 
But, as I hope to show, after tracing 
the early stages of the development 
of the barnacle, the adults form 
groups as utterly unlike our concep- 
tion of a crustacean as could well 
be. Indeed, many of the older 
investigators, knowing as yet nothing 
of the early, or larval, history of 
these strange-looking creatures, sup- 
posed them to be mollusca! The 
discovery of their true nature was 
made in 1828 by Mr. J. Vaughan 
Thompson, a naval surgeon stationed 
at Cork. But that discovery gave 
rise to much controversy at the time. 
It seemed incredible. He succeeded 
at last, however, in convincing all the 
sceptics. He proceeded with his 
study of crustacea “in the making” 
in a number of forms, and at 
long last found that some of i, 
these larve were transformed into 
barnacles, and the mystery of 


supposed link with the mollusca 
was broken for ever! 





2. THE “GOOSE BARNACLE” (LEPAS ANATIFERA): THE BODY IS ENCASED IN 
TRIANGULAR PLATES, AND IS ONE OF THE STALKED BARNACLES. IT ATTACHES 


ITSELF TO THE HULLS OF SHIPS. 


In contrast to the acorn barnacles, the Lepas, borne on a long stalk, enjoys a far greater freedom 
of action. Individually they are tied to one anchorage, but their offspri 
swimming, larval stages, are carried far and wide by currents, and 


to a diversity of objects. 


This is by no means the place wherein to survey 
all the known species of barnacles ; but a brief account 
of some of the more outstanding types will, I feel 
sure, be welcome. First place should perhaps be 
given to the small species known as the acorn barnacle 
(Balanus balanoides) (Fig. 1). It is the great clustered 
masses of hard cones we are called to tread on when 
we are bathing from a rocky shore, and a painful 
ordeal they inflict. They look like so many white, 


CLUSTERS ON THE ROCKY PARTS OF OUR COAST, 


pleated tents, with an open, mussel-like shell pro- 
jecting from the top. At low water, both the pieces 
forming the tent and the mouth which fill its top, 
are kept tightly closed. But when the tide covers 
them, they open, and from the slit-like aperture at 
the top a remarkable, curved bunch is constantly 
being thrust out and withdrawn. These answer to 
the swimming legs of ordinary crustacea, and by 
their ceaseless movements draw in minute organisms 
to serve as food. For the occupant, living in a house 
which cannot be moved, has no other means of drawing 
food to its mouth. 

When this little prisoner first settled down, at the 
end of its larval life. it settled down on the back. of 





ACORN BARNACLES (BALANUS BALANOIDES): THE COMMON BARNACLE, 


TO FEED AS SOON AS THEY ARE COVERED BY THE TIDE. 


hal ved Th The method of feeding employed by this barnacle is indeed an amazing one; for when the little animal 
their ancestry was solved. € finally settled down at the end of its larval life, it did so on the back of its head. 

position, a remarkable, curved bunch is constantly thrust out from the slit at the top of the shell, and by this blubber which forms the skin, till only 
ceaseless movement minute organisms are drawn in to serve as f 


is covered by water. 


its head, and hence 
all the rest of its 
days are spent, as 
Huxley described it, 
kicking its food into 
its mouth! This mode 
of feeding is indeed 
an amazing one. For 
I have myself seen 
such barnacles 
attached to the face 
of a cliff, far beyond 
the reach of the 
highest tide. Hence 
the only food they 
can ever get is that 
from spray dashed 
over them, laden with 
food, during really 
high tides ! How their 
frail larve get down 
to the water is some- 
thing of a mystery. 
They possibly wriggle 
down the face of the 3- 
cliff far enough for a 
wave at last to wash 
them into the sea. 
Standing in strong 
contrast with the 
acorn barnacles, and of these there are many 
species, are those wherein the body is borne on 
a long stalk, as in Lepas (Fig. 2). They have 
derived great advantage from this mode of anchorage, 
for it has given them a vastly greater freedom 
of action. They have, indeed, the whole of the 
wide sea to roam in. Individually, of course, 
they are still tied. to one anchorage. But their 
offspring, during their free-swimming, larval stages, 


ring, during their free- 
y attach themselves 


From this curious is sunk 


This only takes place when the barnacle 


have been carried by currents far and wide. Some 
have come to inhabit the deep seas ; some live attached 
to the bottoms of ships; and some to the bodies of 
whales, and some, in their early stages of growth, are 
distributed by currents. Two species which have 
gained this relative freedom of the seas are Lepas 
and Scalpelilum. In Lepas, the body is encased 
within relatively large, triangular plates, seen very 
clearly in Fig. 2. In two of these the legs are seen 
protruding from the shell. The peduncle, or stalk, 
apparently lengthens with age. It is known as the 
goose barnacle, and is found on the bottoms of ships. 

If the barnacles had kept records, after human 
fashion, of the history of their rise and development, 
it would indeed have been interest- 
ing to learn how, from their mode 
of living permanently anchored to 
a wall, or a mass of rock, some of 
them found a way which afforded 
them the “freedom of the seas,” 
and a vastly larger hunting-ground ; 
Lepas, for example, fastening on to 
floating logs, or the bottoms of ships. 
Chelonobia chooses to anchor on 
shells of turtles; but while some 
are content with any floating object 
which comes their way when house- 
hunting, some, like Chelonobia just 
referred to, will use only the shells 
of turtles. When the critical moment 
of the youngster comes, Coronula 
seizes upon the head or the flippers 
of the great humpback whale, or 
the head of the North Atlantic 
right whale. How does it distinguish 
between the different parts of the 
body in making its _ selection ? 
Coronula shows a special adjustment 
of its shell to maintain a hold on 
the slippery surface of the skin of 
its host. For, as may be seen in 
Fig. 3, the base of the shell shows 
a series of troughs arranged in a 
circle into which the skin grows. 
Tubincella is even more effectively 


FOUND IN GREAT guarded against dislodgment, for 
THE SHELLS OPEN TO ALLOW THE ANIMALS its shell, Dr. Calman, the great 


expert on these creatures, tells us, 
in the thickness of the 


the opening of the shell is exposed. 





CORONULA BARNACLE: SHOWING SPECIAL ADJUSTMENTS OF 
THE BASE OF ITS SHELL; A SERIES OF TROUGHS ARRANGED IN 


A CIRCLE TO GIVE SECURE ANCHORAGE. 


This queer little animal attaches itself to the skin of the black right whale 

or the flippers of the ast humpback whale, and, owing to its choice of an 

anchorage, the base o 

deep into these troughs and the barnacle is thus effectively guarded against 
dislodgment. 


ll is grooved so that the whale’s skin grows 


Finally, mention must at least be made of Concho- 
derma, for in the members of. this genus the hard 
skeletal parts have been reduced to mere vestiges, 
leaving the body naked. In C. virgata, the whole 
body, unlike all other barnacles, is brilliantly coloured. 
All the species live on floating logs, or the keels of 
ships. Surely the barnacles are crustaceans of quite 
outstanding interest. 
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POST WAR PLANNING—AND PLASTICS No. 1 


A VITAL CLASS OF 
RAW MATERIALS 





Ask any manufacturer what timber, metals, glass and concrete are 
useful for and he'll give you a ready answer. Askthe same question 
about Plastics and it’s ten to one that he'll murmur something 
like “ Plastics are made from milk (or something) and they're quite 
useful for moulding bottle tops, combs and other knick-knacks.” 
PLASTICS ARE A VITAL NEW CLASS OF RAW MATERIALS 
There are thousands of articles, large or small, delicate or strong, 
useful or decorative, simple or complicated, cheap or expensive, 
plain or coloured, that can be made, and made better, mes 
these materials, yet many manufacturers are not alive to it. 
During wartime B.I.P. are doing something more than continuing 
with production, research and their policy of pointing the way — 
they offer a service to any manufacturer who, while working 
all-out for the war, is yet concerned about his post-war business. 
That service hinges on a knowledge of mouldings and mould 
stuffs which cannot be bettered by any country in the world. 


y > 
o | 
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BRITISH INDUSTRIAL PLASTICS LTD., ONE ARGYLL ST., LONDON Wi 











Uniform Results 


We keep our uniform service flexible to the needs of 


every individual customer. Some officers choose 
their uniform from our large stock, some want their 
uniforms made to measure at short notice. Some 
write and ask us to send an expert to measure them 
at their quarters—and some just send their 
measurements and leave the rest to us. You can 
be sure of getting highest quality in cloth, in 


tailoring detail and in regulation precision. 


AUSTIN REED 


103-113 REGENT STREET, W.1 + 77 CHEAPSIDE, E.C.2 


i Clasgow 
Leeds, Liverpool, Liandrinded Wells, Liandudne, Manchester, Norwich, Nettingham, Oxford, 
Plymouth, Richmond (Yorks), Sheffield, Shrivenham, Southampton. 
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victory is won. 





said in the Sunday Pictorial. 


























“The success of the S.S. Jaguar has been one of the milestones 
in the British motoring industry.” That is what G. E. T. Eyston 
And that is the reputation which 
Jaguar engineers’ are zealously planning to maintain when 


JAGUAR 


S$. Ss. CARS B&tueity &.e 


COVENTRY 








4 out or 5 


VICTIMS OF 


PYORRHOEA! 












Guard against it - 
THIS EASY WAY! 


Tender, bleeding gums are danger signs, 
which neglected, Ger ts m disease 
Cyeehae. Daily use ‘of orhans will 
eradicate these gum affections — used in 
time, prevent them altogether. 


Li ee R | dentists use Forhans Anti- 
pyorrhoca As' Th of them re- 


commend Worhahe Brand Special Formula 
Dentfrice which contains Forhans Anti-pyorrhoea 
Astringent. Don't let -—— claim you as a 


before it is too late! See 
dentist, and start ws Forhans 
to-day | I n three sizes. 













Galy FORMANS 
Brand contains 
the “special 
formula” Anti- 
Pyerrboea 


“JUST BRUSH YOUR 


TEETH WITH IT".. 


ON SALB .ALL OVER THE WORLD 





“ANY QUESTIONS?” 





The first question comes from Mrs. 
Black, of Wakefield. She asks: “‘ Who 
invented biscuit-making ?’’ 

The Philosopher: ‘‘Biscuits were made 
by hand from time immemorial, but 
the first biscult-making machine was 
invented by Carr's over a hundred 
years ago." 

The Citizen: ‘* Yes, when | was in 





Carlisle the other day they showed 
it to me. Now they are making more 
biscuits than ever before (although 
so many of their girls and men have 
gone to join the National war effort), 
and their high quality causes them to 
be bought up quickly. Fresh supplies 
are always coming along, however, 
so | am told.” 


CARRS BISCUITS 


DEFINITELY 
WORTH 
WAITING 
FOR 


©)csv0 














For neat appearance and 
the worth - while qualities 
of strength and durability 
PATON’S BRITISH LACES 
are the best in the land. 


A NATIONAL SAVING 
PATONS SHOE € BOOT LACES 
FOR LASTING WEAR 


FROM YOUR RETAILER 
3d. to 6d. per pair 


WM. PATON LTD. JOHNSTONE SCOTLAND 
erase A RTMD EAN: SPAREN ES GS EN 
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HE contrast between the elaborate silk 
covered lamp standard of 1914, and its 
modern elegant counterpart symbolises the rapid 


and continuous progress always being made in the And 
electrical industry. Science did not stand still in BE ROW... 


1914 and to-day the G.E.C. is keeping abreast of , ‘ 
developments and improvements that will result in The Curtain Rises 
better electrical equipment for the home when ia Die te Thought 


this war is over. 
for 1942. 


Remember 


FOR EVERYTHING ELECTRICAL 











Advertisement of-—— 


Advt. of The Generel Electric Co. Ltd., Magnet Heuse, Kingsway, London, W.C.2 Reynolds Tube Co. Led. & Reynolds Rolling Mills Led. Birmingham I! 
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O anyone interested in the History of British aviation, there 

is romance in the chance landing of the designers of Miles 
Aircraft on Reading Aerodrome (England), in 1930, when they 
disclosed their ambition to build a cheap two-seater low-wing’ 
monoplane. ~The Company at once offered them a corner of a 
hangar, and on March 2gth, 1933, the first Miles Hawk took to 
the air. 
From that moment began the serious production of a series 
of monoplanes of which the Hawk can truly be said to be the 
parent. It was an entire breakaway from their previous designs, 
such as the Martlet.(1929) and Satyr (1931), which had all been 
biplanes, for the designers had come to believe in the monoplane. 
They staked their reputations on the future of low-wing mono- 
plane désign for low as well as high-power aeroplanes. And 
with this, their first attempt, they confounded the critics and 
achieved their aim of providing a reliable, efficient up-to-date 
aeroplane for the private owner’s purse. 
That their policy was prophetic has been proved by the success 
of the civil aircraft and Service trainers which succeeded the 
Hawk and which culminated in the 
now-famous Miles Master—fast ad- 
vanced Monoplane Trainer for the 
Monoplane Pilots of the R.A.F. 


Give generously to 
TheRoyal Air Force Benevolent Fund 

















RCRAFT 


SOMEWHERE IN ENGLAND 


A | 


CONSTRUCTED BY PHILLIPS & POWIS AIRCRAFT LIMITED , 





SMALL PACKET 1- 
LARGE PACKET 2'6 


PLUS PURCHASE 
TAX 


RAZORS 


ASK FOR THEM AT N.A.A.F.1 CANTEENS 





THE BRITISH POWER BOAT COMPANY LTD. 

















a o/s Us Upte Us Union St., Aldershot ; 
Brisol; § St. Ann's S¢., 
Vecaae? 13 The Hard, Portsmouth; and 
Sorensen” Dorking, Droitwich, Hove, Tikley, 
Shrivenham, 


York. 





The Long and 
Short of it... 


Army officers wanting greatcoats 
in a hurry can have them in a 
hurry from Moss Bros. range of 
ready -for- wear. A _ fortnight’s 
individual tailoring couldn’t 
achieve better cut or fit. And 
this applies not only to the average 
figure, but also to the extreme 
“under” and “over” sizes—all 
come equally within the scope of 
this unique department. We shall 
be VERY interested to see the 
man we can’t fit. Officers in the 
Navy or Air Force can obtain 
precisely the same service, and it 
doesn’t matter whether it’s great- 
coat, British warm, uniform or 

equipment that’s required. 

A.TS., WAA.F., W.RN-S. (and 

deo Women's Services) OFFICERS’ 


UNIFORMS made to measure at 
shortest note. Also all accessories. 


MOSS 
BROS. 


Naval, Military and RAF. Outfitters 





COVENT GARDEN 
Corner of King St. & Bedford St., W.C.2 
TEMple Bar 4477 (12 lines) 








Notics.—The fact that goods made of raw materials in short supply owing to war conditions are advertised in this publication should not be taken as an indication 
thas are necessarily available for export. 
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GRAND LIQUEUR SCOTCH WHISKY Ji 
There are those to whom ‘HIGHLAND _ | 
QUEEN” may be a name and no more. | Hy ND 
Tasting will reveal to them that this GHLA 
honoured name is, in fact,asymbol of the | QUEEN 
highest achievement. Tasting will show Grand 
, them that “HIGHLAND QUEEN” Grand Aigueur 
EAP: ‘ SCOTCH WHISKY 
I8™ (Queen Alas Own) ROYAL HUSSARS cali se ail hts wae. rere 
The original regiment was raised in 1759-60 and in 1807 was equipped as Hussar eh COlcin scone 
In 1821, however, it was disbanded and not re-formed until 1858. It was 5 gi \ MACDONALD & MUIR LTD., LEITH, EDINBURGH. a 
its title —I@th Queen Mary’s Own Royal Hussars when Her Majesty Quee nee Or cragaphes 
became its Colonel in Chief in 1910. Linked with the I3th Hussars after tl! Glen Mavev law Glantivas a a an Ross-shire = > eons Caeme 
war 1914-18. * et oar 
Although for 37 years it was just a name, this regiment's record caused it “> o> 7 Gansta 
re-formed and earn its present distinction and honoured nan a oe Se oc we PK 
} Tri- ang, rN 
Talking about beds —I think my ; reve ‘ 
FOR GIRLS AND BOYS { 
; ; ‘ 
Dunlopillo Sleeping Bag absolutely dp, 3 
invaluable for the cold damp , Rod 
> 
nights in the desert. It is oliby > MODEL AEROPLANES) 
> 
warm and absolutely damp-proof, , Pedis ree 
which is a good thing with the ere IBICe 
heavy dews that form out of the All the best babies have them 
blue during the night. , Vedi DOLLS { 
; 4 g , (a LG 4 _AND { 
Thanks very much for a joll , Pots / i 
y Jolly , ClS / Toys 
: . « 
good birthday present. 











1 I FROM A YOUNG SERVING OFFICER 
( IN A LETTER TO 
HIS FATHER. 






When you call at 
HALIFAX 


Nova Scotia 


SAINT JOHN 


New Brunswick 


“3 = MONTREAL 
Quebec or 
DW VANCOUVER | 


SINCE 1858 British Columbia 






DUNLOPILLO SLEEPING BAG 
WITH MATTRESS & PILLOW 


Also webbing carrying 
straps. Price complete > Bens NEW LARGE SIZE 
(not including blankets) Mactr ress Fou ndatior £7 


Mestress Foundation Sfx 2h oft. in x Zit Gin SE British Consols 
a: = ee ” 
~\\ AE Bi LILO SLEEPING or EXPORT (Aquatuge paper) | 
| }} Virginia cigarettes at competitive prices 
——F —= BAG “In Bond” for passenger and crew use. 
Write for leaflet to (Dept.L) DUNLOP RUBBER — Led Cambridge St., Manchester | 
London—St. James's House, St. James's St., S.W. MACDONALD’ bi ey py ane 


41 DP/» 


YOU HAVEN’T READ “‘ THAT BOOK” FOR YEARS? TURN IT OUT NOW—BEAVERBROOK WANTS IT FOR SHELL CASES! 
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Good work —good 
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a JOHNNIE WALKER 


Born 1820—still going strong 
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NOLAND by Tue Intusrratep Lonpon News aA» 
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